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First class! All i)f h“ t'.in learn a l4**is(in fr<iin 
tliis>..im^rell..w. iiol.lee-., 

of course. Smart-looking KoMcrs . . . great 
for casual >*ear. 

These Rohlees are nia<le of soft-praineil 
leather. And they’ve g<)t llie stunly look. 
Thai's a firsl-elass comhinalion for any man, 
whcllier he's working fur cash or a degree. 


Sure it’* slunly. , . hut don't think for a 
miniile this slioe is mtiscle-lxiund. It's got 
jdenty of give t«) it. It's got Rohlee’s ''o|ien- 
collar feeling in leather." liesl feeling there 
is for easy-g<dng comfort. 

Availuhle in these colors; hlaek, hrown 
and maple. Kohlee Division, Brown Shoe 
0>m|iany, St. Louis, 


The MERCURY 


1)V ROBLEE 

lobh* Slfhi {10.95 lo {>7.95 
Slightir H>9h»r W«t« 





More tli.ui 1.()<)U.(HH) luki'N. loimtli'S' striMiiis "piiy-olT” 

t('rriti)r% lor vour I.ivoiirit<' n.iinrlishititf . . . /'/m si-niic' i^ramlrtir. 


29. (KM) Mjiiart- miles of maniiiliei-iif Nation. il i’arks pros ide perfect 
scltimjs lor campine, riilinij, ro.miini;, rrtil outcliMtr lisiii^. 



The world's largest natural playground 

. . . tool, untrowded ^ 3 

■ Sporting Vacations Unlimited! 


New I'lilfini' tlirills aw.iit yon lai (^.ni.iiia's varied array of vivid. 
( li.dlenviim' eonrses-plaiiiied to ple.isi- Imlli e\p<Tls .iiid “iliiffers". 


A vast network of tnl.ind waterways and over .^D.OIMI nautical 
mill', of coasts oHer nnlimiteil opjuirtenilii-s for cruising. 


u in:iu:\ i;i{ you OO in Canada — from ea.sy- 
tii-r<‘acli re.sorls to tlic far (nit]M>sts ol tlie 
Ytikoii anil N’ortlivve.st Territories — \ <ni II find 
wonderful S|)ots for the vacation sports 
and holiday fun that yofi <-njoy. Let your tr.ivel 
or transportation aj'ent fiel|) you arrange 
a /one vacation in unsjvoiled, uttcroiCiU'd ('anada. 
No passport needed. 


I 

I 

I 
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Ol 3-07-86.01 

CAHAOItiS GOVtRHMtnT TRI>Vfl BURIAU. OTTHflM, CMMIkOA 
Viut'k V tJ« rt gruV.-fi. M'nc) nii 

Q The Css Mil IN V.\< M ii>N I'm ksf.v is(iit.onm«. 

• new, 4.S-i)ji!e. hill-c<»i<>iir lv><>kUl. '■Csssiis... 

Vve siioNs Cni.imiii.o" ilewiilHm: hutiil.iy alu.«L- 
lioiK ill .ill |iaits Ilf C'an.iil.i. 

• Di'I.iileil. -iT" X 20 ". fiill-viiUnif "CsssDs 
Hovii Msi'" 111 ,il| ('.in.iil.i .mil iiiintieni I'.S-.'V. 

• "How III Kmiu C \n Ills"., .helgiful iiifocnuilinn 
nil ciiiliiiiiN reinil.itiiiiis. ■'({'. 

r. The i.il.ilcii!iie Ilf "r.iii..ili,iM I WiUllile Kiliiis". 


I 


Aililreu 


_Slulr 


.SriiRTs Ii.i.ii-iTMATCCi Si'oRTS Il.LlisTIIATBn f« ;ixhfi«Ar<f • ffklu bf TiMB luc., at H'l S'. Mirhigan .1 is . r'Air.i^,, Jll, /•rmlrl m I S. V .ilume 4 

Fehrutry 2<>. l9'iS Unlere-I nx x>AiiiiI-Wnx» m-itlfr nl Ihr /*nx1 0^i-« at Chicajo, lU. Sithxrriplian /'..‘in ii prar in I’.S 1. ..m/ I’mi.i.'.i Sunilier K 



ihank a new recipe for the man-size flavor. 

It comes full through the filter with an easy draw. 
Thank the Flip-Top Box for the neatest cigarette package 
you ever put in your pocket or purse. Popular filter price. 

(MADE IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, FROM A NEW PHILIP MORRIS RECIPE) 
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COVER: Great White Heron 

Photograph by David Goodmw 

Largest and most majestic of all the members of the heron 
family found in Florida, the great while heron inhabits only 
the southern tip of the state. There it feeds in .shallow bays 
or flies with .slow, powerful wing beats over the mangrove 
islands. Once nearly extinct, it has increased under protection. 
For more rare color pictures of Everglades birds see page 29. 


Aek'>owl»d 9 m*nl$ on pogt Si 


An SI Special 

It BOOSTERISM EXPLODES AT THE U. OF WASHINGTON 

Football and boOHterinm have long gone happily hand in hand at the University 
of Washington (as elseu'here) 6u< last iceek they were just beginning to niek up 
the pieces after Coach Johnny Cherberg — who was fired as a loser— angrily broke 
silence about secret sltisk funds and other fascinating, seldom discussed aspects 
of the exaggerated u'ilf to win. A documentary report 


17 ’GOODBY, MR. MACK' 

triien death came to Connie Mack last week at 9S he was an Amer- 
ican legend. SI retells the story of the last time Connie sat in a 
dugout and the affectionate farewells he drew from two generations 
of ballplayers 


28 THE EVERGLADES: BIRO WATCHING'S PARADISE 

In a comprehensive and colorful mil to Florida's spectacular sanc- 
tuary, John O’Reilly introduces liarnie Parker, the park’s puckish 
ranker,' David GoodNOW presents eight pages of rare bira photo- 
graphs I.N Color; and Horace Sutton rounds up the tours to lake 
in Florida with the Audubon Society 


46 HOT WORDS AT HAPPY KNOLL 

In his first report in 1956 on his favorite country Hud, John P. 
MARQUANDrsrenfsanaflrrralion in the bar involving theOldGuard, 
the Fair Deal and Old Ned - who, with several well-known mem- 
bers, appears at last in person in drawings by Joe Kaueman 


52 KING AND QUEEN OF SHARKS 

They are Hob and Dolly Dyer, their home is Australia, and what 
happens when they go out after tigers, whites, nurses and others has 
to or seen to be believed. Coles Phinizy describes it, in words and 
pictures IN COLOR 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 

4 SCOREBOARD 2« THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 58 COMING EVENTS 

13 EVENTS A DISCOVERIES 56 SNOW PATROL 58 THE 19TH HOLE 

57 FISHERMAN'S CALENDAR 54 p^T ON THE BACK 


Hotbox: Jimmy Jbmail asks: What sport not 
now included do you think deserves most to be 
added to the Olympic Games? 

Horses: Whitney Tower, visiting Swaps in 
his native California, reports on his racing pros- 
pects and those of other western track hoi^fuls 

Basketball : Roy Terrell proflers some news 
on Olympic selection, and a round-up of the 
week's games throughout the nation 


Boxing: Martin Kane, basing watched the 
Hurricane Pollies, concludes that what boxing 
needs is some good fights 

Tip from the Top: Palmer Maples has some 
novel advice on bow a towel can help your right 
elbow 

Ski Tip: Sepp RusCHP describes the tech- 
niques of downhill racing and how to achieve 
them 


All rifhli r«s«rv«] under Internetionel end Pen-Ameriun Copirright ConvMtiDiu. Copyright O I9S6 by Time Inc. 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

BASEBALL: THERE’S NO BUSINESS LIKE BIG BUSINESS 

Part I of a aearching raport by Robert Coughlan on the buolneee elde of the national game: 
how team* are made and all the rieke and gambles that precede 


A CALL TO ARMS ON THE BEAVERKILL 

America’s most sacrsd trout stream Is being wantonly destroyed by private— end public— vandals; 
Sparse Grey Heckle telle the story and sounds the alarm to all true fishermen 

PLUS: NASHUA’S FIRST RACE OF THE SEASON, PLUS AN INDIAN TIGER 
HUNT IN PICTURES BY THE LATE VLLA AND WORDS BY JOHN HUSTON 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

NVA<' meet at Madison Sijuare Garden 
produced two new world's indoor records 
and one tie. Lieut. Parry O’Brien bettered 
hi.s own mark by SU inches in 16-pound 
ahotput with heave of .’)9 feet 9 inches; 
Villanova’s front-running Charley Jenkins, 
undefeated this sea.son, hotfooted through 
.’>00 yards in .56.4 to eclipse Mai Whit- 
field’s record of 56.6; Lee Calhoun of North 
Carolina College .streaked over four bar- 
riers in 60-yard hurdles final in 7.1 for 
his fifth straight win to tie old standard 
(Feb. 111. 

Colonel Fred A. Wanklyn of Na.s.sau 
boated X.i-pound wahoo on 20-pound test 
line in Exuma Sound waters in central Ba- 
hamas, claimed world record (Feb. 9 ■. IVe- 
vtou.s mark wa.s 67 pounds 8 ounces. 

Murray Malherg, 22-year-old New Zea- 
lander, ran mile in 4:01.8 o%-er grass track 
at Auckland, fastest time ever recorded on 
turf (Feb. 11;. 

BOXING 

Peter Uaterman. most vertical of hori- 
aonially inclined British boxers, endured 
preboui Calypso taunt of sly Kid Gavilan 
(“He’s very fast on his feet, I'll knock 
him into the street.”), spate of hooks and 
bolos for 10 rounds at London’s Harringay 
Arena, wa.s awarded roundly booed decision 
by Referee Ben Green iscr iniye 15). 

Larry Buardman, 19-year-old light- 
weight, gained split decision over Cham- 
pion Wallace (Bud) Smith in noniiile bout 
at Boston. Smith, who apparently ha.s in- 

FOCUS ON THE DEED_ 



Carin Cone, 15-year- 
old Ridgewood, N.J. 
backstroker, bright- 
ened U.S. Olympic 
hopes as she tied the 
150-yard American 
backstroke record 
(1:48.2) set when she 
was a baby; at New 
Haven. Carin Is na- 
tional 100- and 200- 
meter champion. 


heriled predece.ssor Jimmy Carter’s modus 
optrandi (win two, lose one, etc.', claimed, 
"I’m plenty peeved.” 

Ralph (Tiger) Jones, .stolid journeyman 
middleweight, held otf Tony Baldoni, mov- 
ing up in cla-s.s, for four round.s, floored him 
with chopping right in fifth, l>efore putting 
him down on back in sixth for knockout 
win at Wa-shington, D.C. 

Isaac Logarl. Cuba's white-shoed suc- 
ces.sor to Kid Gavilan. .showed little of 
Keed's old flash in taking dreary split deci- 
sion from Ramon Fuenies, onetime For- 
est Lawn gravedigger, in New York. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Arnic Sowell, running well within himself, 
took lead on first turn in featured NVAC 
half mile at Madison S<|uare Garden, with- 
•Stood brief challenge from Tom Courtney 
to win breezing in spanking 1 :.’)1.8. Santee- 
less mile, which is fast becoming joke of in- 
door season, was dawdled through to .swell- 
ing ehoru.s of boos, fitful paper bombard- 
ment of track a.s race commenced at near 
stroll and closed with Ron Delany, even- 
tual victor in 4:14, jostling little George 
King attempting to pa-ss on turn. George 
Sydnor won 6.2 60-yard da.sh in another 
jeered decision, over David Sime, who 
was locked out at start )x«e hc/owi. .Among 
other winner.s: Morgan Stale’s Bob Barks- 
dale in high jump (6 feet 9 inche.s, meet 
record (; I’ioneer Club’s one-mile relay 
(Tucker, Bowen.s, R. Maiocco and Pear- 
man -3:18.8, fastest scratch clocking of 
.sea-son',- I’ioneer Club’.s Harry Bright in 



Vince Boryla. bulky 
onetime All-Ameri- 
ca (Denver), pro- 
fes.sional and Olym- 
pic basketballer, re- 
turned to the game 
after a two-year ab- 
sence to coach his old 
team, the New York 
Knickerbockers, re- 
placing the ailing Joe 
Laprhick. ”■ 


1,000-yard run (2:13.8); NYAC’s Horace 
A.shenfelter in 2-mile run (9:06.6i; Bob 
Richards, who cleared 15 feet in pole vault 
for 89th time. 

HORSE RACING 

Calumet Farm’s I.ibcriy Sun righted him- 
self after floundering in soupy going at 
Hialeah, splashed up on outside under 
Willie Hartack’.s urging in stretch to run 
down leaders, win by neck in miie-and- 
furlong $34,3.50 Everglades Stakes. Fa- 
vored Nail led until running out of wind 
at end. 

Mister Gus, a .son of Nasrullah, showed 
plenty of heart as he responded to Bill Bo- 
land’s call for still more run in dash to wire 
in Uy-mile, $59,300 San Antonio Handi- 
cap at Santa .Anita, nipping Honeys Alibi 
and favored Bobby Brocato in photo. 

BASKETBALL 

Wake Forest and .Alabama turned in ma- 
jor surprises in hoop-happy South, Deacons 
defeating Duke 80-77 to move into Atlantic 
Coa.st Conference lead with Blue DeriU 
and North Carolina: Alabama .stopping 
Vanderbilt 88-61 to give them lop billing in 
Southea-stern Conference. 

Illinois continued to head up Big Ten, 
beating Indiana 92-89 and Ohio Stale 111- 
64. chilling the hot hand of Robin Freeman, 
State’s master-gunner, in the bargain by 
holding him to 12 points. 

San Francisco scored victories No. 43 
and 44 humbling COP 77-60 and Fresno 
State 79-46 to remain unbeaten along with 
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Mickey McDermott, 
27-year-old left- 
hander who had a 
10-10 record with 
last-place Washing- 
ton in 1955, includ- 
ing five wins over 
Cleveland and Bos- 
ton, was traded to 
Yanks in seven-play- 
er deal. Said Mick- 
ey: “Whoopee!” 



First foal of Native 
Dancer, a chestnut 
filly out of 14-year- 
old Bray Melody, 
dam of four English 
stakes winners, was 
born at Howard 
Reineman's Crown 
Crest Farm outside 
of Lexington, Ky. 
The Dancer is now a 
6-year-old. 



Samuel Reshevsky, 
U.S. international 
chess grand master, 
played 70 simultane- 
ous games for five 
hours at Hollywood, 
losing once and 
drawing twice. Play- 
ers who deadlocked 
Sammy: Prince 
Mike Romanoff and 
Humphrey Bogart. 


Si. Francis of Brooklyn. Independents 
Louisville and Dayton got through week 
without los.ses (ace page iS). 

GOLF 

Ted Kroll, playing finest golf of 18-year 
professional career, shot l^under-par 264 
for first money in $10,000 Tucson Open. 
Dow Finsterwald stayed with Kroll until 
71st hole before faltering to wind up with 
267 as flock of low scores brought earnings 
on 274s down to $124 apiece. 

Fay Crocker, cocky National Open cham- 
pion playing out of Montevideo, calmly 
strok^ seven-foot downhill putt on final 
hole to beat Patty Berg 144 to 145 and suc- 
ce.ssfully defend her title in Miami Beach 
women’s open, 

SPEED SKATING 

Russia continued mastery evidenced in 
Winter Olympics by sweeping first three 
places in world championships at Oslo. 
Winner: Oleg Goncharenko. Runners-up; 
Robert Merculov and Evgeny Grishin. 

FOOTBALL 

Frank Leahy, former Notre Dame coach, 
cxpre.s.sed disinterest in University of South- 
ern California coaching spot which will 
open in 1957 when incumbent Jess Hill 
moves up to athletic director. Said Leahy: 
‘•rve had all the coaching 1 can absorb.” 

MILEPOSTS 

DIED -Connie Mack. 93, manager of Phil- 
adelphia Athletics for 50 years 1 1 901-1950) ; 
at Philadelphia iscc jnige 17'. 


FOR THE RECORD 


HOCKEY 

Nall Hockey League 

1. MonMeol Toronto Chicago Boston 

W J4, L-12;T-I0 11 3-1 7-1 

Pis - 7g 

3. New York Boston Toronto Detroit 

W-26; L-IB; T-9 3-3 O S 2-1 

Pis.: fit 

3. Datraii Chicago Boston New York 

W-22: L-18;T-I4 3.2 2-3 1-2 

Pts. : 58 

4 . Terenie Montreal Boston New York Chicago 

Wia; 1-2B;T-10 1-1 1-1 S-O II 

Pis.: 46 

5. Boston NewYorh Toronto Detroit Montreal 

W-16, L-27:T-12 3-3 1-1 3-2 1-7 

Pis.: 44 

0. Chicoge Detroit Montreal Toronto 

W-16, L-29;T-112-3 1-3 M 

PIS,: 43 
BASKCrBAll 
(Nall. Basketball Assn.) 

EASTERN DIVISION 

t. Phila. Syr. SI. L. Minn. 

W-34: 119 121-95 IOB-97 ----- 

Pel.:. 642 B7.79 

2. Boston N.Y. St. L. 

W-31. 1-24 I02-II3. ItO-lll 9B 

Pel.: .564 Ilfr-lOB 134-100 

3. New York Bost. ftoch. Syl 

W-27-. 1-27 143-102. 102-97 8^94 
Pet.:.S00 lOa-116 

4 . Syracuse ft. W. Phila. 

W-25. L-29 98-99 95-128 97-98 


Pci.: .463 
WESTERN DIVISION 


82-106, 9^97 
•2-70 


W-28; L-23 99-91 
Pci.: .549 

2. RochostM N.Y. 

W-25; L-31 97-102 97-93 74-101 

Pci.. .446 

3. $1. Louis Bost. Phiia. N.Y. 

W-22;L-30 111-110.97-108, 91-107 
Pet,;. 423 100-124 79-B7 

4 . Minn. FI. W. Pllila. 

W-22. t-31 IOB-B2, 102-117 
Pet... 4 15 78-82 


BOBSLEDDING 

EUGCNIO MONTI. Italy. Swiss InL lour-man cham- 
Oionships. in 2:37.25 lor mile run. Runner-up: 
Marquis de Portago. 

BOXING 

ART ARAGON, two-round KO over Ramon Tiscareno. 
welterweights, Hollywood. 

MIGUEL bEPPIOS, five-tound KO over Bobby Cour- 
chesne, lealherweighls. New York. 

PAUL JORGENSON. ID-round split decision over Ted- 
dy (Red Top) Davis, lealherweighls, Houston. 

DOG SHOWS 

CH. BAROQUE OF QUALITY HILL, owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. lohn P. Wagnet. Chicago, basl-ol-biaed, Ameri- 
can Boier Club specialty. New York. 

HORSE RAaNG 

KING HAIRtN, $20,425 Florida Breeders Slakes. 3 f.. 
by 3 lengths, in 0.32 4.5. Hialeah Park, Fla. Ken 
Scawthorn up. 

GOLF 

JIM HEARN, N.Y. Giants, Early Wynn baseball play- 
ers’ loutnameM. with 221 lor 54 holes, Saiasota. Fla. 

RACQUETS 

STANLEY and CHARLES PEARSON. Philadelphia. 
Orel Geoflrey Atkins and Billy Wood-Pimce. 15-6, 
9-15, 15-10, 15-7, U.S. Amateur doubles champion- 
ships. Boston. 


TENNIS 

(French Indoor championships, Paris) 

BUDGE PATTY. Los Angeles, over Sven Davidson. 
6-2. 3-6. 6-3. 6-0. men's title. 

ALTHEA GIBSON. New York, over Angela Buiton, 
6-2, 6-3, women's title. 

(Inti, matches. Sydney) 

HERB FLAM. United Slates, over Ken Rosewall. 
6-3, 11-9. 

LEW HOAD, Australia, over Gil Shea, 6-1, 6-0. 

(World Tennis Tout) 

PANCHO G0N2AIES over Tony Trabert. 5 matches 
to I. 

(South Florida tournament. West Palm Beach) 

VIC SEIXAS. Philadelphia, over Eddie Moylan, 2-6, 
6-2. 6-4. man's lille. 

SHIRLEY FRY, Akron, over Nancy Montgomery, 6-1, 
6-1. women's title. 



POISED Japanese billiardist, Noriko Kai- EXASPERATED Dick Nixon, tr^’ing out confident Ave Harriman finds going 
sura, lines up shot in Manila exhibition. Ike'sgame.findsthaiparisanelusivething. downhill easy trick on Adirondack slope- 
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HARRY S. TRUMAN 


JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 



The Question: 

What sport not now 
contested do you think 
deserves most to he 
added to the 
Olympic Games? 



"Officials say that the 
Olympics are full and 
complete. Adding new 
games may make them 
unwieldy. For every 
game added, a game 
should be dropped. Too bad American foot- 
ball isn’t played everywhere. The sports- 
manship code of football would be a good 
influence on international ethics." 


JAMES V. GILLOON JR. 



“Tennis and golf. 
They are internation- 
al sports. And .squash 
racquets deserve to be 
added. .A Pakistan 
player was an interna- 
tional champion. I'd like to see bowling rec- 
ognized lor it's a liletime ol exercise and lun. 
.And, American football should be played 
in the Olympics and around the world." 


NORMAN BARRY. Chicago 

Sports nowKSftor 
WNBQ-TV and Radio 


“Golf, becauseit's uni- 
versally played and 
draws a va.st field of 
amateurs. In the 19.5.5 
Tam O’Shanter, 19 
countries were repre- 
sented. In the past 20 years, golf has be- 
come a top participation sport. Olympic 
contestants could be cho.sen from national 
amateur and public links competition.” 



ERWIN H. SCHLICHT. Now York 



"Golf, one of the most 
popular world sports, 
played by persons of 
all ages. The Walker 
Cup between England 
and America has be- 
come a fixture even though the U.S. usually 
wins. If this one-sided competition can at- 
tract so much international interest, it's a 
natural for the Olympics." 


A$A $. eU&HNELL 

CommUiioner 
Eastern College 
Athletic Conference 


"None. The Olympics 
are full and complete. 
Giantism is something 
that the Internation- 
al Committee must 
watch. Otherwise the 
games will get out of hand, because pres- 
sure could be exerted to include such games 
as bowling on the green, curling, etc. If 
anything, the games .should be reduced.” 



COLA G. PARKER. Neonah, Wi*. 

C Pretidont 

National Attociallon 
of Manufacturort 

_ P- 

“Not tennis or golf, 
because they have 
I international setup 
I where champions are 
I crowned each year. 
Synchronized .swim- 
ming, a beautiful spurt, should be included. 
Trap shooting, too, because it has a tre- 
mendous hold. But could we tru.st the Ru.s- 
sians with guns in the Olympics?” 


RENVILLE H. 




MANN. New York 

President, U.S. Lawn 


CHARLES E. HARE, Chicago 

I Former member 
I British Davis 
I Cup Team 


"All international 
sport.s should be in- 
cluded. Tennis is one, 
hut the people who 
run tennis should gov- 
ern it in the Olympics, 
not outsiders who know little about the 
game. That was the trouble in the 1924 
Olympics, the last time tennLs was played. 
We got into an awful mess.” 



"Golf and tennis, two 
international sports. 
Tennis is played in 
more countries than 
any other sport. Golf 
is a close second. Arch- 
ery is taking hold in schoobs and colleges 
and should al.so be included. But each sport 
should be controlled by its own people, to 
avoid politics." 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




EUGENE F. FLYNN 



■‘Somo Olympic games 
are so competitive that 
occasional incidents 
are featured in news- 
papers and create bad 
feeling. Only sports 
that promote good feeling should be in- 
cluded. Golf is one. \Vitnes.s the interna- 
tional good will resulting from the Walker 
Cup competitions.” 


I 


MESON PARKER 


U.S. State Oept. efikial 



game to watch. In my 
A|fi part of the country. 
Baltimore, we get 
^ crowds 

any good game. The 
game retjuires speed and great .skill and is 
belter than hockey. Lacrosse was pinyetl in 
the Olympics and dropped. It's spread so 
rapidly that it .should again be included." 


REAR AOMIRAL ANDRE J. JUBELIN 



Withincten 
French Naval Attache 


"Jai alai. P'rance origi- 

J naietl the game as pt- 
lolc-baKqne. It was 
played with a basket 
called chistrrii. Later 
the Spanish, Filipino.s, 
Chinese an<l Cubans adopted the game. 
Now it's playetl in P'lorida. We still play 
pfliilf-banqiie in France but not as e.xperily 
as jai alai.” 



NEXT WEEK: 

Will subscription 
television hurt or 
help sports? 



Even from the 

drawing board, the Porsche was 
nc\er meant for mass production. It 
crawls througli the assembly line at a snail's pace. It emerges a hand-finished classic 
of a car— its power plant, transmission, springing, brakes, interior, every last detail 
designed to give you perfection of re.*ponsiveness. performance, comfort and safety. 


PORSCHE UOO c.c. COUPE, the sporls 


of limousine 


luxury *3480 


F.O. B. 

NEW YORK 


Other Porsche models from *3076 NEW YORK 

Dealers from Coast to Coast— For name of nearest dealer urite to 

U.5.A. Diitribgfor: BOTTMAN-PORSCHE CAR CORPORATION 443 Park Ave., N«w York 32 
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the wash 'n' wear 

LONDON FOG 

convertible-collar jacket 

lvory\, Charcoal. 
About 

At ihfir am! nlhrr /irii- .tlori-x: 




McManus & Riley .. 

Albany. N Y 



Filene’s 

Boston. Mass 

Ed Mellon Co. 

Charlotte. N, C 



Jas. K. Wilson 

Dallas. Texas 

Walker's 

Dayton, Ohio 

Kilgore & Hurd 

Detroit. Mich 

E. J. Hickey 


LeClair-Steer 

Detroit, Mich 



Eagle Clothing Co. 

Glen's Falls. N Y 

Horstall's 

Hartford. Conn 

Ross Sutherland .... 

Honolulu. T. H 



B & B Clothes 

....Jamaica. L 1.. N. Y 

J. S. Hall's 


GravBs-Cox 


Brenk Bros 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Wallach's 

New York. N. Y 





Young Men's Shop 

.. New Port News. Va 

K. Erwin Schur 

. . Palm Beach. Fla 

Jackson & Moyer . 

Philadelphia. Pa 

Morville Clothes . .. 

Philadelphia. Pa 











Klopfenstein's 

Seattle. Wash 

Leslie Hughes 

Seattle. Wash 

Hoffman-Thomas 

.. Toledo. Ohio 

Lewis & Thos. SalU 

Washington. D C 

Julius Garfinckel 

Washington. D C 

Wallach's 

...White Plains. N. Y 

Wallach's 

Yonkers. N. Y 


LONDON FOG 

.•Ill-Hfallicr ('iiats itn<l Jmki-I.'i 


MiVIO FROM THE PUBLISHER 






S INCK when is crotiu**! a sport?" asks Mr. Mikt* 
Kfiiny of Doiroit. "A coupli* of wrf'ks ajjo it 
was iiird watfhiiiK. I'm altno.st afrairl to buy the 
iif.xt issuo." 

AltlioUKh cTorjuet history is not my stronijcst 
.subject, I find that the tjanie i'Hs l)een calling for 
ctmsiderable eomiietilive skill since the ITth cen- 
tury. My own experience's with mallet and wicket 
have invariably left me cha.slene<l by croquet’s 
rlemanrl.s for ucciiracy, strategy and self-control, 
sports essentials all. 

As for bird watching. Si’s story on the Christmas 
Bird Count Jan. Id* revealed the strict rules and 
keen competition which can surround this activ- 
ity: and I otily hope that the great white herrtn on 
<mr cover this wt'ek did m>t frighten Mr. Kenny 
completely away, because it is part of a remarka- 
ble series of ct)lor photographs by David Goodnow 
isfT )tngr .IUk I'm sure, moreover, that he would 
not want to miss the other sports in this issue like 
football Ipagr !>ii, boxing i ]><uj{ 44 1 , basketball 
’ pagf hor.se racing il>. golf iiitigr 

and fishing i ptigv 52). 

To help our editors ket*p all sports in proportion 
for readers with ever-widening sports inter<*sts, 
the Lloyd C. Hall Co., a research firm, maintains 
a count of pages devoted to each sport. The sum- 
mary for 15>o5 shows that in all. last year. SI re- 
ported 94 sports in d.lOtl pages. .-Vmong the 94: 
cro(|Uet. with less than one page, shared e(|ual bill- 
ing with boccie, tether ball, lamburelli and shuf- 
lleboaril. Bird watching came in for 14 jiages. But 
baseball liad dOT pages, football 21(1, golf ISO. and 
right up at the top with thi'in, boxing, fishing, 
hunting, liorse racing, tennis, .sailing aiul track. 

Recently Dodger ('atcher Ro\' Campanelia — 
whose off-duty interests include model railroading 
and tropical fish breeding aiul who lately look a 
step in another direction when he bought a 41- 
foot cruiser— had some worfls for Spouts Ii.i.fs- 
TUATKP. "Of course 1 alway.s read the baseball 
first,” he said, "but after that I go for the stories 
on a lot of .sports 1 {lidn'l know about before." 

Perhaps this, alongside the Lloyd Hall report, 
warrants a hojie that reader Kenny, like many 
others, may soon find in each issue of .‘^pout.s Ii.- 
l.fSfTRATKi) that he is enjoying some new adven- 
tures. as well as the tried and true, in .sport'.s in- 
creasingly wide and wonderful world. 



LONDONTOWN MANUFACTURING CO. 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING. N. Y. 



... iiikI il*s 

wasll 'll* \VI‘ar. Illll! Il's >hc nr» urinklr 

am iHijilin jai'kt'l nf "Dacrnn' * and rotion that pivcs yon 
netiinfis in pimrtswoar. '’Dairon" [)ol\p«.tpr filipr lu*l[)^ kn-p 
tliii jdi ki't looking frrsli. wcarinp after wrarinp. no multi-r how 
ruppeil your da\ . .\n<l when it's soileil. jus^t wash, hanp to clry. wear 
it apain with little or no ironinp! It’s winil- and weather-resistant, 
roinfortahly liphtweiphl. and has a line, rich "feel” to it. You’ll wear 
tliis handsome jacket of "Dacron” and eollon for lots of acli\itips! 

*' OACRON" 15 OU PONT'S RE0I5TERED TRADEMARK FOR ITS POLYESTER FIBER. 
DU PONT MAKES FIBERS. DOES NOT MAKE THE FABRIC OR JACKETSHOWN HERE 



Thlj LOIYDOIY POG [ocVsl of SO^o "Oacron” blended with SOfi cotlon 
in natural, ivoryi charcoal. About $14.95 ot fine stores everywhere. 
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Greater performance than ever! 



presents the NEW 


See it! Drive it! Today! m 



The new Austtn-Healey 100 features new, 

close ratio. 4-speed transmission with overdrive 
...new front suspension incorporating 

taper roller bearings for longer life at 
high speeds... larger, more powerful 

brakes with anti-fade linings. 


Represented in the United States by ■" 

AUTOMOTIVE CORPORATION 
2T-29 W. 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, N. V. 
Sold and serviced through a nationwide network of distributors and dealers. 

The Austin-Healey is a product of THE BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION. LTD.. 
Makers of MG. AUSTIN-HEALEY. MAGNETTE. MORRIS. AUSTIN AND RILEY CARS. 


it's SPRING 
in 

PHOENIX 

and THE VALLEY OF THE SUN 
^ • 




Birds are singin*, the desert's bloomin' and 
SprvtNg, is on parade it\ ati its glorv . . . right 
now ... in Phoenix and the Valley of the Sun. 
Average maximum daytime temperature Feb- 
ruary-April 76..*'°. Warmest, sunniest, driest 
winter resort area in the country! 

Come loaf and relax in this healthful, rest- 
ful land of sunshine. Be as lively as you please 
. . . there's Everything Under the Sun to do 
and see ! 




MAJOR League baseball 

See the CHICAGO CUBS. NEW YORK 
GIANTS. BALTIMORE ORIOLES and 
CLEVELAND INDl.ANS in action in Mesa. 
Scottsdale and Phoenix. 

Exhibition games — March tsl through 
early April. 


World Championship Rodeo — Marsh 15-18. Horse 
faeine. Do)l racinp. Bass lishing. Nine golf course*. 

Choose from a wide range of excellent accommoda- 
tions to fil every purse and lasie — ranches, resorts, 
hotels, motor hotels, apanmenis, trailer parks. For 
FREE colorful literature write: 


VALIEY OF THE SUN VISITORS BUREAU, PHOENIX, ARIZONA* 
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PLATEAU 

the Suit with the 
Weightless Feel . . . Prelaxed 
in the Loom by Pacific 
Mills, Balanced Tailoring- 
by Timely " Clothes 


■ CbtSies 
PLATCAU 


The Plateau* Suit is such a miracle of all-wool, such a 
marvel of fabric iwoven exclusively by Pacific Mills for 
Timely Clothes) that you won’t even know you have 
it on. You can wear your Plateau in comfort on all 
but the very hottest daj's of July and August. See 
your Timely Clothier now. 

Suit 97. ’.SO • Sl<icks • iffutryCoal $r.O.SO 


PmiFIC MILLS 






ENTER THE PLATEAU SPORTS-ACTION PHOTO CONTEST. SEE YOUR TIMELY CLOTHIER FOR ENTRY BLANK AND DETAILS 






Known by the Company it Keeps 




SEAGfiAM DISTIUERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, 86-8 PROOF, CANADIAN WHISKY- 
A BIEND- .OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES • SIX YEARS OLD 
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SPORTS 

EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


SPORT, THE UNIVERSAL CIVILIZER • AROUND THE WASHINGTON CAMP 
FIRE • THE LONE. LORN BOXING GUILD • CAT-AND-MOUSE GAME IN 
MEMPHIS • THE LOGISTICS OF TROTTING • THE HEED'S LOST FIGHT 


A TRIUMPH FOR SPORT 

T he apostles of gloom were out in 
full force after the Winter Olym- 
pics ended. Frustrated perhaps by the 
lack of bitter international disputes at 
Cortina, they pointed an ominous fin- 
ger instead at the remarkable success 
of Soviet athletes in the Games and 
interpreted same as a sure sign of the 
coming collapse of Western democracy, 
or at the very least the absolute sur- 
render of amateur sport to Communist 
strong-arm tactics. 

Perhaps it is starry-eyed to put forth 
a completely opposite interpretation: 
that the influence of the ideals of 
Western democracy and amateur sport 
are changing the Soviet Union and 
may yet be a significant factor in the 
inevitable destruction of the brutal, 
ruthless Communism we know today. 

Communists bend the truth to their 
needs, yet in the Olympic Games, Sovi- 
et athletes accepted the harsh truth of 
defeat as readily as they did the sweet 
truth of victory. Communists see noth- 
ing but evil in Western democracy, yet 
in the Olympics Soviet praise of West- 
ern athletes was warm and sincere. 

Communists place political signifi- 
cance on everything; Averell Harriman 
at the Baseball Writers’ dinner in New 
York remembered Andrei Vishinsky’s 
insisting some years ago that a Soviet- 
British soccer match had great political 
importance. Yet in a speech at Cortina 
just after the Games closed, Soviet 
Sports Minister Nikolai Romanov .said 
—along with praise for his athletes and 
a proud boast that they’d do even bet- 
ter at Melbourne— that the Winter 
Games “helped to demonstrate that 
the friendship between East and West 
sportsmen and women which started in 
a big way at Helsinki has become even 
stronger. When you consider that there 
wasn't a single unpleasant incident 


through the Games— even in a sport as 
rough as ice hockey— then you can 
realize the value of these games. . . . 
Sport is above politics and is increas- 
ingly building up a deep and sincere 
bond between us all.’’ 

Sport ahot'e politics! Shades of 
Lenin and Stalin! Maybe Romanov 
didn’t really mean what hesaid. Maybe 
his Communist tongue was in his Com- 
munist cheek. But he said it, and that 
alone was a remarkable triumph, if a 
small one, for the two-often-ridiculed 
ideals of fair play and sportsmanship 
that are the backbone not only of ama- 
teur sport but, in truth, of Western 
democracy itself. 

START OF A MISSION 

T he national parks, with facilitie.s 
for 25 million visitors, had twice 
that many last year as nomadic Amer- 
icans trooped the country over to see 


r.S. ()l>mpic officials, back from Cor- 
tina and looking ahea<l to the Summer 
(lames ai Melbourne next November, lend 
to agree that, regardless of skill, many 
American alhlete.s at the Winter Game.s 
did not begin to approach the edge of phys- 
ical condition shown by the Rus.sians, 
Scandinavians and others. 

Liechlenslein's Olympic hero. Moritz 
Heidegger, the 19-year-old motorcycle rac- 
er who, though he had never driven a bob- 
sled, raced creditably in the two-man bobs 
at Cortina <SI, Feb. 6i, is dead. Hi.s sled 
crashed through the snow wall lining 
the irack as he trained at St. Moritz for 
the Swiss two-man championships. His 
teammate, Wellin Wolfinger, broke a leg 
but Heidegger, whose brother wa.s killed 
in a motorcycle accident five months ago, 
died of head injuries. 

Startled horsemen ran across an example 
of Florida boosterism when weights were 


and live for a while in their heritage of 
primeval beauty. They saw the parks 
overcrowded and deteriorating (SI, 
June 13). 

It was around a campfire in 1870 
that the decision to set up the first 
national park was matle, and so, to 
launch the Department of Interior’s 
Mission 66 — a lO-year effort between 
now and 1966 to save and improve the 
parks— a simulated campfire was built 
in the department’s restaurant in 
Washington a few nights ago, and .>00 
conservationists, Congressmen, other 
government officials and their wives 
sal down to dine around its glow. The 
usually bare walls were garlamled with 
fir branches. The guests sipped cider 
punch and dined on elk steaks and 
roast buffalo shipped in from Custer 
Park. It was a happy meal because, a 
weekorso before. President Eisenhower 
had nodded approval to Mission 66. 

conliimed on next page 


announced for the big 3-year-old races at 
Hialeah and Guifstream I’ark: 122 pounds 
for out-of-.state horses, 117 pounds for the 
talented Needles, which qualifies a.s a 
Florida-bred colt on the ground of having 
been foaled there. Embarras.sed sfeward.s 
could only point to a little-known c1au,se 
in the state racing commission rule.s, in- 
tended to promote h'Jorida breeding, which 
hands homebreds a five-pound advantage. 

The Cowes Regatta, where many a royal 
yacht has raced, may have a red tinge 
this year. Three Russian naval officers, 
somewhat ufuier the iinpre.s.sion that it was 
a rowing regatta, offered to send oarsmen. 
Major M. F’itzpalrick-Robertson, Cowe.s 
Council chairman, agreed it might b«* done, 
as in times pa.si, assured the Russians 
they'd he welcome no matter what they 
came in — warships, yacht-s or shells. He 
found “the three chappies . . . most con- 
genial, most appreciative, and most un- 
Iron Curtain.*’ 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 
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eontinued from jHige H 

The need for immediate and con- 
tinuing action was outlined to the din- 
ers by Conrad L. Wirth. Director of 
the National Park Service. When the 
mission is completed, he said, “it is 
predicted that 80 million visitors will 
be descending upon these recreational 
areas and unless determined action is 
taken without delay to prepare for this 
influx, irreparable damage will be done 
to the priceless natural resources of our 
park system.” 

Mr. Wirth was speaking of the kind 
of danger which creeps up on a country 
unawares. Now, thanks to elk steaks 
and roast buffalo. Congress knows 
about it. SI lifts a glass of cider punch 
to Mission and, from time to time, 
will report on its progress. 

NO PLACE TO HIDE 

rpMK UPPKR (’RUST of the Interna- 
■^tional Boxing (luild, which is very 
crusty indeed, has from time to time 
sought to allay the heat by proclaim- 
ing that it is a labor union. If it were, 
the Guild would enjoy legal immuni- 
ties and very likely could have pre- 
vented Julius Helfand’s action in out- 
lawing it. No one, however, has taken 
too seriously the concept of fight man- 
agers as members of the working class. 

But lately the heat has been simply 
terrible and, with a federal antitrust 
action following close on Helfand’s 
edict, the Guild decided to tuck itself 
under labor’s protec'tive wing in fact 
as well as in fancy. Jack ( Doc i Kearns, 
one of the Guild’s founding fathers, was 
seen several times in earnest huddle.s 
with George Meany, president of the 
AFI>-CIO. Finally, I..eo Miller, Chicago 
labor lawyer, announced that the 
Guild would indeed seek a charter in 
the AFL-CIO. 

This was brought to the attention of 
Mr. Meany in Miami, where the AFI.,- 
CIO executive council has been hold- 
ing its winter meeting. Yes. Mr. Meany 
said, he had talked with Kearns several 
limes “as old friends would.” Would 
the Guild get a union charter, then? 

"Over my dead body,” Mr. Meany 
said. 

CLASS: WORKING CATS 

rpHK woKKisc CLA.ss at dog shows 
has nothing to do with Karl Marx. 
It is a division that honors Malemutes 
and collies. Saint Bernards and Rott- 
weilers and all .such breeds as w»‘re 
developed to work for a living rather 


than spend their days chasing the fox 
or sitting on ladies' laps. 

The cat fancy never has gone in for 
this sort of thing. There are, for in- 
stance, no sporting cats entered at cat 
shows though cats are well known to be 
fond of bird hunting. Until Just recent- 
ly there had been no working eats. But 
at the Memphis and Mid-South Cat 
Fanciers Club show there were six work- 
ing cats entered, as against IBO of 
other varieties. The others were com- 
mon show types like Siamese, Persians 
and Manx. 

The working cats, chosen because 
their owners regard them as e.xceptional 
mousers, included Black \’ulcan, entry 
of the \’ulcan Iron Works, who is not 
only a mouser but a cricketer. He lives 
next door lo a cricket ranch Uhe man 
raises them for fish bait) and spends 
many a happy hour catching and eat- 
ing crickets. 

His most outstanding rival was 
Georgette, who lives in the pressroom 
of the Meitiphin PrvsH-Scimttar and 
('onnnercial Apjieal. Georgette not only 
catches mice. From time to time she 
catches a rat and l)ring8 it lo the pr(«s- 
men who feed her from their lunches. 
The pressmen do not appreciate this. 
It was, in fact, some members of the 
Preaf-Sciinitar editorial staff who en- 
tered Georgette as a silver tabby. They 
backed down on that after giving 
Georgette a bath. She turned out to be 
a sort of brown mackerel color and 
what looked like silver was just print- 
er’s ink. 

To test the cats’ working abilities 
a maze was constructed of wood and 

chicken wire. Each cat was permitted 
to sniff at four frightened little pet 
mice at one end of the maze, then taken 
to the other end and induced to enter 
it. The cat that got through in the 
shortest time would be the winner, 
though a disappointed one. He was not 
allowed to catch the mice. 

First cat away was Cavalier, entry 
of the Zephyr .\wning & Products 
Company, which makes awnings and 
products. Cavalier took his own sweet 
lime — two minutes. Georgette was 
next. 

She sniffed the mice and was put 
into the maze. The excitement, the 
flash of photographers’ bulbs, the 
buzz of the crowd — none of these 
bothered Georgette, who lives among 
the roaring presses. She eased througli 



the first opening, looked about, went 
straight through the seeond, darted 
through the third, stopped to get her 
bearings before going through the 
fourth, stuck her head into a cul-de- 
sac but backed out immediately and 
then went on through the fifth and 
sixth openings without hesitation. She 
finished breathing easily. Time 1:48. 

Black Vulcan just sat in the maze, 
refusing to do anything. .After two 
minutes he was removed. Camshaft’s 
Flywheel (H&H Stamping Company 
entry) got confused and was removed 
at .1:16. Calico (of -Anderson-Mulkins 
Antiques) quit like a dog. She looked 
like a winner, then went back to the 
start and slopped. Smoky Joe (Mem- 
phis Steam Plant) just wouldn’t start. 

Georgette was the winner of a large 
silver platter, biggest trophy in the 
show, hut she was not the most dis- 
tinguished cat in the show. That honor 
went to Tortiman of Gallus, a very 
rare male tortoise-.sheli domestic short- 
hair who is potent. It seems that the 
odds against a male tortoise-shell do- 
mestic short-hair being potent are 
about 1 to 1 , 000 , 

The most frightened animal in the 
show was a mou.se, one of the five orig- 
inally brought to the show to entice 
the cats through the maze. He escaped, 
and if there is anything worse for a 
mouse than to escape into the thick of 
160 cats, you name it. 

SOVIET TROTTERS ABROAD 

Qo FAB, in their campaign to con- 
^ quer the world of sport, the Rus- 
sian.s have been so thorough, so steeped 
in certainty (and so successful) that 
they have been deprived of one of 
sport’s great le.s.sons: that the best 
laid plans of mice and men, etc. It is 
now possible to report, however, that 
this grievous oversight has been at 
least partially corrected: almost at the 
moment that the Soviet .Minister of 
Sport, Nikolai Romanov, was exult- 
ing over Russia’s Olympic victory at 
Cortina, a group of his countrymen — 
who had gone to Paris to prove that 
the U.S.S.R. has the best trotting 
horses in Europe — were discovering 
that plans and pronunciamentos are 
not always enough. 

The U.S.S.R. made no bones about 
its reason for entering horses in big- 
time international competition. “If 
we came to Paris,” said Michel Kalen- 
tar, director of Moscow's Hippodrome, 
“it is because we believe we have a 
good chance of winning.” The Russians 
spared no pains in preparing victory; 
they obtained seven railway cars for 
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their six best trotters, loaded 1 5 sulkies, 
two tons of Russian oats, two tons of 
Russian hay, half a ton of Russian 
corn, 200 pounds of sugar ahe horses 
get a pound a dayi and 500 bottles of 
Russian mineral water. 

PvUrope’s railway systems, however, 
hexed the expedition from the first; the 
Soviet horsemen expected to get their 
steeds to Paris in three days. It took 
seven. They were halted for five hours 
at tlie Polish border, were 48 hours 
late at Hanover, and from then on fell 
farther and farther behind schedule. .-\t 
.Ieum<»nt, on the French frontier, the 
Rus.sians asked French customs officials 
for permission to take the horses out of 
their cars and exercise them a little; the 
French, with a bureaucratic disdain 
that even a Russian border guard 
would envy, refused. It was. they 
whinnied, against regulations. 

The Russians had hoped to run their 
honses against Gelinotte, queen of 
French trotters: Gay Noon, a Swed- 
ish 7-year-old; Scotch-Harbor, an Ital- 
ian-owned horse, and other top Euro- 
pean .standard hreds in the 12-milIion- 
franc Prix d’Amerique. They arrived 
at Viuceuues track 'five miles (com 
Paris I so belatedly that the stiffened 
horses were not even entered. The 
race was won l)y Gelinotte. All the 
following week, however, the Russian 
horses were worked briskly. Grooms 
wearing astrakhan fur bonnets were on 
hand to lead them from the stables. 
Theirdrivers seemed prepared forevery 
eventuality— they even had silvery 
plastic overalls to protect them from 
mud. But in the 5-niillion-franc Prix 
de France, none of the Russian entries 
placed among the first six. .^gain, 
France’s Gelinotte was the winner. 

La.sl week the Russians stubbornly 
went on predicting victory in the next 
l)ig Sunday race— the Prix de Paris. 
"Perhaps,” said Spokesman Kaleniar. 
“it was the change of climate. Maybe 
it was the different shape of the \'in- 
ceime.s track which wa.s responsible for 
OUT fiefeav. Our horses are not accus- 
tomed to race in packs of 19 and 20 — 
in the Soviet Union there are seldom 
more than seven or eight participants. 
We are confident we will do better 
next Sunday.” 

But last Sunday the Russian trotters 
got l»adly beaten all over again; this 
time a simpler, if more heretical, expla- 
nation for defeat, finally seemed to 
dawn on their driver.s and trainees — 
that Gelinotte (the winner). Gay Noon 
(W'hich was second* and two otlier 
French horses (which were third and 
fourth 1 might just be able to run fa.sler 
than the trotters from the U.S.S.R. 


PANDEMONIUM AT HARRINGAV 

T)hit()N's hiccakd their sy.stem of 
^ boxing control, though not their 
lioxers, as among the world’s finest. 
It is a system which rests ultimate 
authority in a self-appointed, self- 
perpetuating group of men who are 
amateuT.s ol the sport— the British 
Boxing Board of Control. The board 
has no legal authority Iml its prestige 
is such that the professionals— pro- 
moters. managers, fighters— accept it 
voluntarily as the supreme court of 
British boxing. 

The supreme court now has a case on 
it.s hands. Kid Gavilan, who has been 
jobbed before but deserves belter in 



the.se, his declining years, lost a de- 
cision the other night at Harringay 
Arena, London, to Peter Waterman, a 
likely young fighter who paints in the 
Churchitlian manner, enjoys ballet, 
roads Homer and likes to discuss the 
nuances of James Thurber’s humor. 
Waterman also likes to take his break- 
fast in bed from an elegant, rattia- 
wrapped tray— quite //lorfcrnc— while 
fondling an equally elegant Persian 
cat. And what’s more, his manager is 
named Jarvis Astaire. 

Well, The Keed, a raffish type if 
there ever was one. toyed wdth this 


charming esthete for a couple of 
rounds, then moved in with a familiar, 
oldtime grin anrl proceeded to clobber 
the Homer out of him. Gavilan .slapped 
a hit, t{) be sure, as he always does, but 
he punched too. and at the end of the 
fight there were few among the sell-out 
crowd of 11,0(10 who did not lielieve 
that Gavilan had won, and handily, 
giving Waterman his first defeat in 81 
bouts. The press row was unanimously 
for Gavilan. 

But not the referee. Paunchy Ben 
Green waddled over to Waterman and 
raise<l his hand. 

For 10 minutes there was wild, in- 
dignant tumult in the arena. A bottle, 
some apple cores and an orange were 
tluiig into the ring, where Gavilan 
stood shaking his head and smiling 
wryly the while liis manager, Senor 
Yamil Chade. screaming above the 
hoots and boos, alternately tore at his 
hair and beat the canvas with his 
hands. Eventually. Chade had to be 
resrraine<l from punching anyone who 
came near him. 

What tore it for the British fans was 
that since last November, when Cana- 
dlau James J. Parker wasawardeduuly 
a draw with clearly beaten Ewart Pot- 
gieter, they have been subjected to 
a succession of weird decisions. Gn 
the previous Saturday, Belfast fans, a 
forthright lot, hurled chairs and other 
missiles into the ring, injuring several 
persons, in protest against a decision 
which took the British featherweight 
cmUhined on next 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

oinllniied from payc 15 

title from Billy Kelly, an Irishman, 
and gave it to Charlie Hill, a Scot. 

Referee Cireen was up before the 
boxing board the day after the Gavilan 
fight but was given until Washington's 
Birthday to prepare an explanation of 
his derision which, under British rules, 
is the referee’s responsibility. 

Waterman, who hatl gone into the 
fight a 6-4 favorite, at first claimed 
loftily that he had won. but after 
reading his press notices he concluded 
gloomily that he might better have 
lo.st. He and Gavilan watched a film of 
the fight, then ajjpeared on television 
together. Gavilan said he would like a 
return match and Waterman said he 
would too, if it ran la round.s or more. 
Gavilan had shown signs of tiring by 
the lOth. 

There was talk for a time that 
American boxers could no longer be 
induced to fight in Britain, in view 
of recent decisions. But .Archie .Moore, 
scheduled to defend his light heavy- 
weight title against A’olande I’ompey 
on March IS, said he would go through 
with the fight and was -sure of getting 
a fair shake. Besides, he expects to win 
by a knockout. 

SANOLOT ON THE RHINE 

rpHE B.\i.timore Orioles can leave 
no baseball diamond unwatched 
in their search for new talent but when 
they sent Scout Rex Greaves to Kurope 
to look over the GI leagues no one ex- 
pected him to come back with two 
German boys who had learned the game 
by watching .American soldiers play. 

But he did. and two promising 
rookie brothers, Claus and Hanjorg 
Helmig, are on their way to the Oriole 
training camp at Scottsdale, .Arizona, 
tct show their stuff for .Manager Paul 
Richards and then, very likely, find a 
niche in Class C or D baseball. P'rom 
there, perhaps, the major league,s. 

Claus is 20. a right-hamled pitch- 
er and outfielder. Hanjorg, 17, is a 
southpaw pitcher who hats right and 
can <louble at first l)ase. They sjieak 
Rnglish well, having learned it the 
way they learned baseball — by emu- 
lating GIs stationed at Mannheim on 
the Rhine. 

'Tve been dreaming about becoming 
a major leaguer right since I saw my 
first game in ’40,” says Hanjorg, with 
a steely, earnest glint in his l)lue-gray 
eyes. “It has been my first ambition. 
And whatever I say about this goes 
for my brother, too.” 


“Baltimore.” .says Claus, "is a young 
hall club. I want to be in on that 
growth. I want to be part of it. That 
goes for my brother, too.” 

The boys sought out Scout Greaves 
in Frankfurt last fall after learning 
from a ballplaying GI that he was in 
the area. Next time he went through 
Mannheim he had the boys throw, bat 
and field for him. He timed their runs 
to first l)ase, took some movies and 
sent these back to Paul Richards. He 
took another look at them in Decem- 
ber and last .lanuary 20 signed them 
to a contract, $200 a month each for 
the regular playing season. His scout- 
ing report: 

“Hanjorg has amazingly good form, 
and his whip is really alive. His coordi- 



HEAD WORK 

The skier won the race hands down, 
You'll note the phrase, / hope: 
His head's across the finish line. 
His skis are up the slope. 

— Irwin L. Stein* 


nation on the mound is as good as any 
17-year-old kid I ever saw, or care to 
see. He comes off the mound nice and 
low with a full follow-through. He 
throws every pitch in the book from a 
knuckle curve to a crossfire, and he 
knows where the plate is. 

“The older boy [Claus] showed me a 
fast ball that a lot of boys aren’t throw- 
ing these days. When I say this kid has 
a fast one, I want to give y»>u an idea 
of what I mean. 1 have a pretty good 
recollection of Don Larsen's fast ball 
the year he came up to the majors. 
This right-hander’s fast hall is right 
along in there with Larsen’s. A*ou can 
check me on this when you see liim. 
I say he can slam it in there.” 

There were obstacles in the way of 
the Helmigs when they tried to It'arn 
baseball. Their soccer-playing German 


friends gave them little encourage- 
ment. German fields were filled with 
soccer and field hockey players. Bui 
GI ball park groundskeepers sometimes 
let the German boys play at dusk, after 
the soldiers were through. .And they 
could not legally buy equipment — 
there's a government rule against sell- 
ing or giving hats and balls to the 
German populace. The boys became 
expert at shagging fouls hit into the 
stands. They picked up cracked bats 
and nailed or tapefl them together. 
Torn, discarded gloves were sewed. 

They played a mimicry of baseball 
becau.sp they did not know the rules. 

“1 remember.” says Hanjorg. “we 
didn’t know you had to tag up after 
a fly ball was caught before you could 
run.” 

Tlien. at the America House library 
in Mannheim, they discovered a book 
called .Wetjor /.cugnf Basehall, by Mel 
Allen, the announcer. Hanjorg memo- 
rized it and pretty soon he was an 
announcer himself. He had organized 
a team, tlie Knights, as other German 
boys had done, and during their games 
Hanjorg would explain to the German 
audience what was going on. 

GIs made Claus a hatboy and let 
both boys run the scoreboard. The 
boys’ idol during their learning years 
was Ernie Banks, stationed as a GI at 
Mannheim in 1951 and 1952. Intently 
they studied every move the Chicago 
Cubs infielder made at the plate or 
afield. When the .Air Force ran a “base- 
ball clinic” at Munich in 1954. the 
Mannheim GIs let the boys tag along. 
.And Air Force Major Jack Glynn, who 
once played outfield for the now de- 
funct N'ewark Bears, held a little clinic 
of his own at Mannheim. 

The boys learned a lot and all over 
Germany other boys — in Munich, 
Marburg. Frankfurt, Heidelberg, Wies- 
baden — were learning, too. There are 
seven teams in the German Amateur 
Ba.seball Federation. The Mannheim 
Knights, with three .American GI de- 
pendents on the team, won the federa- 
tion championships in 1954 but next 
year the federation decided Americans 
couldn’t play in the championships. 

Last year Hanjorg batted .250 and 
as a pitcher won seven games, lost two. 
Claus, the fireballer, doesn’t remember 
bis batting average but he won 18, 
lost two. 

"Some of my friends can't under- 
stand what I see in the game,” Han- 
jurg says. "They are soccer fans like I 
am. too, but they don’t like baseball. 
. . . Baseball is very exciting. They'd 
like it too, if they knew the rules. It 
is very graceful.” 
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'GOODBY, MR. MACK’ 



CORNELIUS MCGILLICUDDY: 1862-1956 


CofDiir Mark ii'Hi* horn .'tix mnniliH hr/orr 
Ihr Imlllr of (it'IUj»huTij. fie was maiuKj- 
ifi'j It miijiir Ifitijiie rhih before liiihe Ruth 
leiin horti ami he leax xlill mamigimj one 
after iiahe Ruth liieil. U'ftf/i dealfi nime 
III him laxl week at ff.i hr wax ati .4 witi- 
raii Irijemi. The rexpeel ami ajfertiou that 
xurroiimleii him were tierer belter re- 
vealed lhati ill the fnllnwinij xlory, which 
appeared in the xieond ixxne of St’OUTS 
Ili.USTUatki). The xeene wax the dinjoiit 
of Yankee Stadium in .4 injuxl, ] The 
ocenxinn wax an otdiimerx’ ijiime. 

C oNMK Ma<k is very old now — Si- 
an (1 as fragile and delioate as a cloi- 
sonne vase. He see.s and hears, but 
somelime.s not so quickly as he did 
years ago when the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics were a baseball team and he man- 
aged them to nine pennants and five 
work! chamf)ii)nships. 

He came into the dugout long after 
the rest of the oldlimers and sat down 
alone on the dugout bench, his hard 
straw hat in his lap. The oldtimers 
were posing for pioture.s along the front 
of the dugout, their big meaty hacks to 
the old man. He sat all alone, very old 
ami all alone. 

Then the ballplayers began to notice 
him and one by one they came over to 
greet him. Hewouldput out hi.sshnink- 
en arm to shake hands, and peer in- 
(piiringly into each face. And the old 
stars, accustomed to being recognized 
and hailed by name, shook hands and 
gently introduced themselves. 

“Rogers Hornsby. Mr. Mack. It’s 
good to see you again.” 

“Joe iJiMaggio, Mr. Mack. It’sgood 
to see you.” 

"Paul W'aner, .Mr. Mack.” 

“Bill Dickey. Mr. Mack." 

“Frank Frisch, .Mr. Mack. How are 
you. sir?” 

A1 Simmons, big and heavy and gray, 
and not well enough to play in the 
game, shook hands. 

“It’s .41 Simmons, Mr. Mack,” he 
said. “Gee, it’sgood to see you again, 
Mr. .Mack.” 

When .Mack was introduced on the 
public address system, .41 Simmons 
took his am and helped him as he 
walked into the bright sunlight. Half- 
way to home plate Mack stopped, 
turned to the crowd and waved his 
hard straw hat, holding it high. 


He sat in the dugout during the 
game, talking to old Cy Young and to 
Casey Stengel. When the white-haired 
Lefty Grove came into the dugout 
after the first inning he crooked his left 
arm at Mack and said. “Give me a rub- 
down. f'onnie.” .4nd the two old men, 
-Mack and Young, delightedly kneaded 
Grove's arm for a moment or two. 

Before the oldtimers’ game was over, 
Mack’s chauffeur came for him. .41 
Simmons helped the old man to his 
feet and said goodby. “It certainly 


was good to -see you again, Mr. .Mack.” 

Mack nodded and .said goodby. The 
chauffeur began to lead him along the 
dugout door toward the steps, but 
Mack paused to shake hands with two 
or three players sitting on the bench. 
Joe DiMaggio saw Mack approaching 
and sal up straight. He took off his cap 
before he shook hands with the old 
man. 

“Goodby, Mr. Mack,” he said. 

He did not put his cap back on until 
the old man had gone. FfT^ 
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TORCHY TORRANCE & HIS POSITION 


Srallle'x S'o. I huttxlrr mid Wnxhiiifllon 
foolhiill's IradiiKj xii'jiir duddn iipprored on 
TV mtd radio U»d Smid/fy itighl to drxrribe 
hinmelf to Ihr rilii hr lorrx. Ur iilxo told of 
thf (hentfr ll'iixyii'rii/ft/n Advr'IiHing Fund, 
which hr nxrs to po” fooIbnV plinjrrx, and 
how it workx. ,'^omr rxrrrplx: 

••J tlo not st’loct tho players. That's en- 
tirely in the <lepartmenl of fh«' eoaeh- 
inj; staff anti the athletic cleparlmenl. 
After recommentlalions are given to the 
coach - . . our joh is to go atui try to get 
them. That's my job at the University of 
Washington, itntl it’.s a .self-appointed job 
in some re.s|)ecl.s and an inherited job in 
other respects. My first indication, t)r my 
first assignment, wa.s way back in 1921, 
anil I have* been working off and on to 
help the university ever since. . , . 

"I am not ctnnpletely in control of any- 
thing . . . but 1 do most of the work. I 
spend, I would imagine, two or three 


months out of the 12 on this activity. 
Sometimes it takes all day, sometimes it 
takes two or three hours. ... I have 
never spent less than $1..')00 of my own 
money each year in this particular pro- 
gram. Do you want me to sit here and 
agree with you that we should let just 
anybody, the average student, take over 
the football and athletic situation at the 
university? Don’t you appreciate that we 
all want to l>e superior in everything we 
do? We want to la* the ultimate the 
top. We want to Im- the winner. . . . 

"Are the University of Washington of- 
ficials aware of our recruiting acti\nt.v? 
Why, of course. . . . They've heard ru- 
mors, and they know that there must he 
some help from some place, as does every 
conference, school and every other uni- 
versity primarily in the country of any 
const><]uenr»*. . . . 

“1 am terribly proud of the .wars I 
have spf*ni in helping the university, . . 


BOOSTERS 


L IKK the tall timber an<l .snow-capped 
jMt. Rainier and Boeing airplanes 
an<l the icy blue waters of Puget 
Sound, football is a .source of deep 
pride in itie (Jreat Xorthwe.si. Seattle 
and a goodly part of the state of Wash- 
ington tingle when the Huskies have 
a good team — an<l there i.s something 
particularly exhilarating about beat- 
ing thecollegiate brethren frofii C alifor- 
nia who hog the national publicity and 
practically monopolize the Ro.se Bowl. 
It really does .something for the ohi ego 
to give the ('alifornians ‘ well, the whole 
country, for that matter) their come- 
uppance on the gridiron. 

By last week the booster zeal with 
which Seattle ami the stale of Wash- 
ington have pursued these cheerful 
goaks had led to a cla-s-sic public uproar. 
The regents of the University of Wa.sh- 
ingtoii were meeting behind locked 
doors; the front pages of Seattle papers, 
along with the local T\’, were ablaze 
with charge.s and countercharges; 
(Ireater Seattle Inc. was i.ssuing a firoc- 
lamatitm: one University of Washing- 
ton otiicial rc-signed and others were 
shaky. In fact, everyone in the North- 
west who cared a whit was in turmoil 
l)ecau.se Washington's football coach 
had had a .spat with his players. .And 
been fired for it. And started talking. 

The coach was John iCowboyl Cher- 
l)erg, himself a onetime Washington 
football star in the early ’JOs, and the 
gist of his complaint was this: the men 
who run thesecret slush fund that pays 
his players extracurricular salaries had 
used their checkbook to turn his play- 
ers against him. At the end of the 
season more than :^(l of them joined in 
an organized revolt, and he was given 
the gate by the university. 

flood football players, to put it 
mildly, are not easy to come by. A 
good team can cost $.5,000 a month or 
more in scholarships and campus-job 
payments, and. when that i.sn’t suffi- 
cient, special inducements such as con- 
vertibles and free trips home and vaca- 
tion jobs and even jobs for the players’ 
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MESS IT UP IN WASHINGTON 

The football fortunes of the Huskies mean a lot to Seattle 
and to Torchy Torrance, the city’s hustling builder-upper. 

A report on how he almost loved his favorite team to death 


wives. Footl)al! players, if they are 
.smart enougli to learn a fake reverse, 
uiulerslancl their own value and are 
tjuick to capitalize on it. 

No Olio knows this hotter than Ko.s- 
coe C. Torrance, until thi.s year presi- 
dent of (ireater Seattle Inc. and a real- 
ly remarkable lMm.sier in a city of boost- 
ers. Since hi.s undergratiuiite <lay.s at 
Washington, "Torchy” Torrance, a 
carrol-topiied little tlynamo wlio was 
a ..Son-hittinK second liaseman on the 
collejie team an<l president of the Biy 
\V i-lul» in his senior \‘ear, has been all 
for llie Huskies. Biuht after yrailua- 
tion in he started workini; for bet- 
ter football as assistant Kruduale man- 
aiter, and he doe.sn’t mind admiilinK 
that he helpe<l build the Rose Bowl 
t»-ams of 1SI24 and Ifhjti. Nowadax’s 
Torchy i.s Mr. Football around Seattle, 
and it was he that much of the conver- 
.sation concerned la.st week. 

So that Kood football players may 
enjoy the advanluKes of a Washing- 
Ion education, Torchy Torrance runs 
the (Ireater Washinjjton .Advertising 
h’und, which, as he tell.s it, is used "pri- 
marily for transportation cost.s, enter- 
tainment and expen.ses ftir prospective 
athletes.” Once Torchy explained: 
"It's a fact of life that a kid can’t he 
a j'ollene athlete and make it through 
school if he’s in any need at all without 
outside help, and that’s why tliere’.s a 
fund like ours at almost every other 
university.’’ 

Torchy's fund is a hiK one— it has 
run in the past anywhere from $20,- 
000 to $75,000 — and lie runs it }>rel- 
ty much as he pleases. Mostly the 
contributions come from 70 or So Sr*- 
attle big and little l)U.siiu‘.s.smen, la- 
lior leaders, doctors, lawyers and oth- 
ers interested in civic betterment, who 
contributed checks rangintj upwanl 
from $50. Now and then Torchy see.s a 
chance to make an extra pile for the 

BROODING COACH Johnny rherbi-rir 
s<|uai-i on the sidelines durini; a uuiiie to 
study the shiftinu fortunes of his that 
was shortly to rebel against hi.s strictness. 
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fund, sucli as an exhibition jiro foolltall 
game last summer between the .New 
A'ork (Hants ami the San Francisco 
40ers. He talked the teams into eom- 
ing to Scuttle. He sold the direetora of 
(ireater Seattle Inc. on the idea tif 
sponsoring the show. He persuarled the 
university regent.s to lend their 55,500- 
seat .stuflium :normally restricted to 
college events' for 15', of the gate. 



It was a wliopiiing success. Kach 
team made $2i>,5k0; the .A.ssociated 
Students of the University of Wash- 
ington received .$28,401 for stadium 
rental and munagement fees; (Jrcuter 
Seattle Inc. turned a profit of $7,021. 
After taxi'll, there was $28,0(H1 left 
over, so Torchy, by previnus agreement 
with Greater Seattle Inc,, lucked it 
fiiiliiincd nil next p'l'je 



MESS IN WASHINGTON 

ninliniird friiiri /W 

inlo ihp treasury of the (Jreaier Wash- 
ington Advertising Fund, the purse he 
uses to pay Husky athletes. 

Everyone, particularly university 
and state olUcials, seemed very sur- 
prised with thus piece of information 
when it was finally published. Mo one 
pretended there was anything dishon- 
est about it. They just seemetl .sur- 
prise<l that what had passed for an 
event to greaten Seattle— an<l a iiriifca- 
KJowfl/sportsevent at that — was heli)ing 
put amateur football players through 
the local college. Mo doubt if they had 
been told about it in advance, they 
would have been perfectly happy. 
Hearing about it later was something 
of a shock. 

When Cowboy Cherberg started to 
talk — first in some interviews with the 
Seaille Tinier, then on a city-wide tele- 
vision show and afterward in more 
interviews with reporters — his verbos- 
ity infected a lot of other tongues. All 
the wagging tongues eventually un- 
folded a tale that tended to strip some 
of the protective glamour off big-time 
football when college supporters and 
local boosters let their enthusiasm 
for victory run away with them. 

Some of the most jarring pieces of 
testimony came from the players them- 
selves, who have been restricted to 
tuition and $75-100 a month lin pay- 
ment for campus jobs' by Pacific ('oast 
Conference regulations. One .star who 


had refused to join the revolt against 
(’herberg told his story like this: 
“.Another school had offered me more 
money than Washington, but the 
deal in Seattle appealed to me for 
other reasons. 

“From the time I got here a cashier’s 
check for $.50— over and alxjve the reg- 
ular allowance — began coming by mail 
to the house every month. Although it 
didn’t carry his signature, I knew it 
was coming from Torchy Torrani-e,arid 
I heard right quick that, if and wht*n I 
ran into money trouble, Tctrchy was 
the man to see. At the time, the regular 
allowance was only $75 a month. With 
room, board, books and social life all 
to come out of that, it wasn’t easy. I 
gathered the thing to do was to call Mr. 
Torrance and .say 'Torchy, I’m in 
trouble and need some help.’ 

“At Easter, I wanted to arrange for 
one of the two holiday trips that I’d 
been promised for each year. Torchy 
told me a one-way ticket would he 
wailing for me to pick up at the airport , 
and that when I was ready to start 
back to Seattle I should write him and 
he’d arrange for a return ticket to be 
wailing at the airport. And that was 
just the way it worketl. 

“But when I started my sophomore 
year, my pay from the fund was cut to 
$:15 a month. I'd heard of seeoud-and 
third-stringers who were getting up to 
$125 a month, but I was afraid that if I 
spoke up I’d be cut off altogether. Nev- 
ertheless, I went down to see Torchy. 
He was pretty sorry about it, but he 


said, ‘I was told that’s all you were to 
get.’ By my junior year I'd married 
and had a baby, and I told Torchy I 
needed $:j()0 a month. 1 didn’t see any 
harm in trying, if you get what I mean. 
Torchy said, ‘Well I can only manage 
to get you $60 a month, but I can ar- 
range to get you started off a little.’ 
.\n<l he got me a special lump check for 
$20(1. I got a pretty nice break that 
year when Torchy not only arranged 
f«>r a trip out for my sister but paid for 
me aiul my wife to lake a trip home. 
This past year I’ve been getting the 
.same $60 a month, but when I needed 
a car because of our new baby atid had 
planned to buy a '52, 1 heard of some 
of the guys getting a car. Torchy sent 
me to his son who provided me with an 
older buggy. He said, 'Try it out and 
worry about the payments later,’ an<l 
after a bit the title in my name came 
to the house by mail.’’ 

Atwthi'T firxi-xtring plni/er: I’ve 
never been on Torchy’s regular pay- 
roll, but I certainly knew about it, be- 
cause when he’d show up in the locker 
room somebody’d usually say, “That’s 
Torchy, the Goodies Man." 

.Mostly, I’d just resort to him for 
favors like free theater tickets or some 
such. But in the spring of '54, when I 
ran short of money, I made a deal with 
him for $1.50. 

I asked the coach if it was proper 
to thank Torrance, and he said sure. 1 
did just that and asked Torchy if there 
was anyone else I should thank. He 
gave me a funny look and said no, that 


BOOSTERING IS TORCHY TORRANCE’S HOBBY. 



BING CROSBV gets the Torchy celebrity 
treatment during Seattle golf tournament. 


CHARITY DRIVE for March of Dime-s finds happy seafair is Seattle’.s big mid- 
Torehy po.sing with a buffalo at University .Museum, summcrboalingandwaterfesti- 
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wouldn’t b(> necessary. I wa.s rather <lu- 
bious at the time: I thouKht I mi)jlu 
have hurt hi.s feelinns. It di<l tee jne (jfT 
.sometimes that a selected few of the 
other guys were making a bundle. 

Aiiothfr firsl-.<lri)i'jir: I first met 
Torchy when I was l>rought up to 
look over the University of Washington 
deal. We talked in his car on the cam- 
pus and he f)romised me and a l)uddy 
each an extra $75 a month if we came. 
.•\fter I came to school and no check 
arri\'e.d. I aske«l a guv who .said, 'Tull 
Torchy.” I did and from then on the 
checks came each month, right on time. 
There were a lot of other special needs 
that came up where he provided the 
<lough, .so I’ve got no kicks on that 
score. As far as dough is concerne<l. I 
was treated very well as long as I kept 
on Torchy’s right side. 

Yet Torchy Torrance is -sure of his 
ground. Says he: "I worked my own 
way through high school anti the uni- 
versity, anti I ktiow the problems ath- 
letes have. N’inety-five f)er cent of 
them are kids from poor families. 

‘‘You know how it works out — a lot 
of jjeople are interested, hut try to get 
them to do the work. Why, I've had to 
get into thing.s with the kids like ac- 
cidents and maternity problems and 
everything else connected with some 
boy’s need for money. When you come 
to recruiting jilayers, why I've had to 
make up to 10 visits of two or three 
liours each to a boy’s home.” 

John Cherberg’s |)hil<)sopby: “Boys 
actually going to school and maintain- 


ing reciuired proficiency in their studies 
and plat ing football should not luive 
to work during the college year. Meet- 
ing all college scholastic standards, 
boys with strong back.s and quick legs 
are entitled to use them to get an eilu- 
cation. They should be in college for 
that purpose. F'oiitball requires a great 
deal of a boy’s time, and he should be 
able to devote the hours he must spend 
on his on-campu.s job to his sttnlies. 
This is true for all university students 
intere.«ted in any comparably demand- 
ing extracurricular activities.” 

• 

There was a time when the purple- 
and-gold uniforms of the Huskies were 
an ominous sight on Pacific C oast grid- 
irons. During the days of old (li! Dohie 
1 19(18 Ifil, when most of the ralifornia 
colleges were i)laying Rugby, Wash- 
ington never lost a football game, .Xfter 
World War I. Knoch Bagshaw, a rug- 
ged homegrown coach, built a formid- 
al)le series of teams out of the big 
youths from his native lumber coun- 
try. Players like George Wilson and 
the fabled Tesreau brothers (Klnier 
ami Louis I led Wasltington int<* the 
Rvvse Bowl ‘After the Uv2'.i Atvd 1925 
.seasons, the golden era of West Coast 
football. Like Wilson, Washington 
l)acks seemed to prefer to run over 
rather than around anyone brave 
enough to get in their way. The>’ were 
then truly the Huskies of football, 
woodsmmi with Bunyanes»iue reputa- 
tions for size and fiurahility. 

It was symbolic of Washington fo<»t- 



hall that home towners considerr-d it 
sissy stuff when the college put turf on 
the home stadium after the arrival of 
C nach .limmy Phelan in 19.‘h); the hides 
ol the home players were so tough they 
weren’t bothered by the sand-and- 
gravel surface that had sent visiting 
teams away whining in pain. With the 
advent of grass there was a long dry 
spell in Husky football, punctuated by 
only one Rt)se Bowl visit — in 19;}?. 
when Pitt walloped them 21 (t. Not un- 
til Hugh McKlhenny and Don Hein- 
rich. later to star as pros, hrig’niened 
up the team in the early IhoOs did 
Husky rooters have anything to sing 
aliout, and their cheers were brief. The 
simple fact was that all the best West- 
ern football talent was coming from 
southern California, where M<'Llhen- 
n,v was discovered, and Washington 
wasn’t getting its share. 

C owhoy John Cherherg .stepped into 
this football void in 195:} witli a huge 
local reputation. Krorn 1980 ;{2 he ha<l 
been a Husky hackfield star, winner in 
his senioryearof the F’laherly Medal as 
the ‘'nio.st inspirational player.” As a 
high .school coach in Seattle, !u- stepped 
out and won three ehAmp\onsh\\w.. 
Later, as the Husky freshman coach for 
five years, he won 22 out of 28, When 
Coach Howard Odell went down the 
chute after a 7-won :{-lost .season, the 
cry for Cherherg was too loud to he 
denied. Torchy Torrance and Allilelic 
Director Harvey Cas.siII and at least one 
member of the hoard of regents would 
lilt iiert iHiijr 



BASEBALL |>osc With Roger< Hornsby is 
iispcct of Torchy 's role as a team executive. 
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MESS IN WASHINGTON 

continued from paijr J1 

have preferred Backfield Coach Skip 
Stahley (now at Idaho), hut the alum- 
ni would not he denied, Cherherg was 
hired. 

Cowboy .John is a man who in.spires 
fierce loyalty among his friends. None- 
theless. even by his own apprai.sal, he 
is not always an easy man to he with. 
“I’ve been told I'm sarcastic, and I 
admit it,” he said recently. “I bore 
down on the kids during the week so 
they’d be prepared for the pressure on 
Saturday. 1 goaded the kids and I 
needled them and I demanded disci- 
pline. I wanted Saturday to seem like a 
breeze to them. 

"Let's not kid each other, there’s not 
enough discipline anywhere today for 
modern kids. I think football is the last 
frontier of discipline.” 



ATHLETIC DIRECTOR Harvey Ca-ssill 
denied any knowledge of a "slush fund." 



REGENTS' CHAIRMAN, Bea Gardner, 
testifies that fund was a surprise (o her. 


Like any coach. Cowboy .John had 
his share— perhaps more— of bad luck 
in his first two years; there were inju- 
ries to key players at the worst time, 
there were vital plays called hack for 
penalties. Yet his real problem was 
that of most losing coaches— lack of 
good manpower — anti lie won only five 
of his first 20 games. Once, on a trip to 
Los .\ngeles to play USC, the Cowboy 
was visited at a practice session by 
Jimmy Phelan, his old Husky coach, 
then in retirement. Phelan watched 
a while, then said: “Johnny, you better 
get some ballplayers. You haven’t got 
a guy on that field who is worth a news- 
paper photographer’s time.” 

This was no news to Cherherg, or to 
Torrance or any of the other Musky 
boosters, of whom even faraway south- 
ern California has its share. 'I'he m<»st 
active of them in that area — a cHijup 
that revolves around Los Angele.s — 





EFFIGY of Cas.«ill is hung by student.s 
angry at management of the Cherherg rase. 



VICE-PRESIDENT H. P, Kvercst has 
just told committee fund wa.s news to him. 


soon stole some of the cream of the 
California junior colleges right out from 
under the no.sps of such football powers 
as I'SC and I’CLA. 

.\mong the most notable: Quarter- 
back A1 F'erguson, Halfback Credell 
(Incredible! Clreen, Fullback Jim Har- 
ryman. Tackle Pat Murphy, Knd Fred 
Snyder, Center Benny Hammond. 

It was quite a haul, but a.s Harvey 
Knox, the ever-watchful father of 
I'CLA’s Ronnie and a man who knows 
the inside-outs of football economics, 
observed about 'Wa.shington : “When 
they want a man, they get him. They 
dig.” 

Not the least of Washington’s ath- 
letic harvest was Jim Sutherland, who 
coached Ronnie Kno.x at Santa Mon- 
ica High School. Originally Sutherland 
had left Santa Monica to go to the 
I’niversity of California with Ronnie 
in what the cognoscenti call “a pack- 
age deal.” When Ronnie defected to 
rCLA, Sutherland remained at Berke- 
ley for another year, frequently criti- 
cizing Hea<l Coach Lynn Waldorf’s 
methods to the other coaches. When 
Washington hired him as an a.ssis- 
tant for C'herberg last spring, Suth- 
erland was given an enthusiastic fare- 
well by his fellow coaches at Berkeley. 
For Washington he represented an at- 
traction and a pipeline to top high 
school players in .southern California. 

When the Washington varsity lined 
up against ineffectual little Idaho last 
September 17 for an oa.sy opener, it 
was obvious to anyone who knew the 
ABC’s of football in Seattle that this 
was the make-or break year for Cow- 
boy John Cherherg. For the first time 
he had real talent on the squad. .As the 
game progres.sed, Cherherg couUl hard- 
ly believe his eyes. The team fumbled 
II times for a new conference record 
and barely eked out a 14-7 victory. 
Not until the coache.s hafl studied the 
game movies did they discover that 
the center had been snapping the ball 
a half-count too soon, and some quick 
detective work revealed that he had 
done so on the instructions of Jim 
Sutherland. "I was just trying an ex- 
jK-riment,” Sutherland explained. 

“I wanted to fire Sutherland imme- 
<liately,” says Cherherg, “but Harvey 
Cassill advised me to wait.” 

For a while the Huskies seemed to 
have regained their poise, rolling over 
M innesota IIO-O and upsetting powerful 
I'SC 7-0. Then followed two mediocre 
weeks against Baylor and Stanford and 
finally defeats by Oregon State and 
inept California. By this lime it was 
obvious something was wrong. ‘‘I find 
out,” says Cherherg, "lliai Lederman 
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IQuartprhack Sandy Lederman, a de- 
moted Hrst-stringerl is trying to per- 
suade the most promising young quar- 
terback on the squad to leave school. 

I bounced kederman off the squad. 
But 1 vvoutul up taking him back when 
Torrance playetl sweet music on my 
heart strings by telling me that I^eder- 
man would lose his sponsor and he’<l 
be evicted from his home. So I took 
him back, after he apologized to the 
s(iuail. but he went right on spread- 
ing di.ssension.” 

Tt'stifying for Cherherg are three 
e.xperl wiltu^ses who call Sutherland 
the main cause of the discord. \ man 
with a strong drive to be a winning 
head coach himself, Sutherland is pic- 
tured by these observers as a restUws 
Xo. 2 man. Some of their observations: 

"Sutherland was strictly a rule-or- 
ruin guy, undermining Cherberg all 
the time." 

"He put the hooks into Cherberg 
every place he could, particularly with 
the players.” 

"As a shill for Torrance, Suther- 
land was perfect. He would conlide to 
second- and third-string players who 
weren’t seeing much action that if he, 
Sutherlantl, were head coach, these 
second-stringers would l)e properly rec- 
ognized and would play a lot of foot- 
hall." 

Says Jim Sutherland, who last 
month finally got his first collegiate 
head coaching assignment, at Wash- 
ington State College: "I believe I have 
been made the fall guy in the thing. 
Any transgression of mine in this foot- 
ball situation was an unwitting, well- 
meaning thing. I feel that I have been 
made a scapegoat for a problem that 
existed before my arrival." 

• 

The first explosion came at the end 
of the season when a group of Huskies 
marched in to see Torchy Torrance to 
complain of Johnny Cherberg's coach- 
ing iSI, Dec. 51. Torchy passed them 
along to the athletic director, Harvey 
Cassill, who passed the complaint to 
the l>oard of regents, who finally de- 
ci<led to rehire Cherberg with the in- 
junction to "straighten out his differ- 
ences with his players.” Anyone who 
knew Seattle and Wa.shington football 
could have told you then that Cowboy 
Johnny was through. He patched up a 
peace with most of his |)layers. hut he 
was still out of grace witli Cassill and 
Torrance. What he could not patch up 
wa.s his 5-1-1 record for 1955. 

The ax of dismis.sal fell on Cher- 
berg on January 27. The next day he 
.started talking, and his righteous in- 
dignation was busting out all over. 


HUSKY COACHES in happier clays look 
over a pair of promising young prospects 

Knd Don Terry il9) and Center Dell 

“The filthiest thing in the world,” he 
said, “is to corrupt young .\mericatis 
with dough. I may never coach again, 
hut, God willing, I'm not going to let 
them corrupt any more kids." Later 
he added: "I went along, all right — 
with the full knowledge of my supe- 
riors. N’o coach ha.s any other choice 
under the unrealistic rules which pre- 
vail in the Coast Conference and oth- 
ers like it.” 

Everyone else around the campus 
seemed quite stunned at the thought 
that football players were receiving ex- 
tracurricular. salaries. Said Harvey Cas- 
sill: “To the best of my knowledge, no 
coach or myself has at any time will- 
fully violated the conference rules. . . . 
Neither I nor any member of my de- 
partment has had any relationship with 
any so-called fund.” 

The prpvsident of the university, 
Henry Schmitz, echoed the denial: "I 
want to say at once that these .sugges- 
tions simply are not true." A re-echo 
came from Vice-President H. P. 'Dick) 
Everest, a former president of the Pa- 
cific Coast Conference, who announced : 
"Were I to receive evidence that any 
player has been receiving anything like 
outside monthly payments. I would im- 
mediately declare him dis<]ualified for 
team participation.” The hoard of re- 
gents? Said its chairman, Mrs. J. Her- 
bert Gardner, who with her husband, 
an insurance man, is a long-time friend 
of Harvey Cas.sill: "I know nothing 
about it at all.” 

Bui the blast effect of Johnny Cher- 
berg’s talk kept spreading out. 

The commissioner of the Pacific 
Coast Conference, Victor (). Schmidt 
of Los Angeles, dropped in at Seattle 
on a "routine” visit and heUl a closed- 
door meeting with Cherberg's assistant 
coaches. Inevitably, the Pacific Coast 


Jenson 1.').') . The coaches are ilrfl to n'ljhi) 
Bill Marx, John Baker, Don Doll, John 
Cherberg, Bu<l Kerr anti Jim Sutherland. 

C onference wouUl have to consitler the 
evidence of the violation of its own 
rules. 

PA'en the federal government pricked 
up its official ears. William E. Frank, 
district director of internal revenue, 
warned the fooll)a!l players that mon- 
ey from Torrance’s fund would have to 
he reported as income on tax returns. 

Torchy Torrance himself, the man 
who was only doing his best tt) boost 
Husky football, seemed stunned by 
such phrases as "slush fund" and puz- 
zled l)y his new role as public villain. 

Last week, with Washington split 
wide open, .\thletic Director Harvey 
C a.ssill sat down and wrote out his res- 
ignation: "If it was right for me to sep- 
arate John Cherberg from his coach- 
ing responsibilities — and it was — then 
I must now resign myself.” 

Washington was just beginning to 
face up to the lessons of football 
zealotry. 

• 

"Education in sport,” said a voice 
last October, "aims also at developing 
in the young the virtues proper to this 
activity. The.se are, among others, loy- 
alty that exclu<les taking refuge in sub- 
terfuges, docility and obedience to the 
wide commands of the tlirecior charged 
with the training of the team, the .spir- 
it of self-renunciation when one has to 
fade into the background in order that 
the interests of tlie learn may thereby 
be furthered, fidelity to obligations un- 
dertaken, niode.sty in victory, .serene- 
ness in adverse fortune. . . 

The voice was that of Pope Pius XII, 
who doe.sn'i follow .\merican football 
and doesn’t know how important it can 
sometimes he to local pride to have a 
winning team. Still, it would be well 
for those who dernaiul a winner occa- 
sionally to turn to his words. end 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


OLYMPIC FASHION MEDALISTS 

Italian sport furs and tight ski pants made sideline headlines at Cortina 



PHOTOUKAPHS HY JP:HKY I'OOKB 


The heat-(lres.'«e<I spectators and participants at the Win- 
ter Olympics were either Italian or inspired ])y Italian 
fashions. They dressed with a flair unusual even for winter 
sports fans— among the most discriminating people in all 
of sport. They wore white ski pant.s made of trimly tailored 


fhtdiiliic and combined them with sleek cable-knit V-neck 
sweaters. They kept warm with beautifully made duffel 
coats, and used such long-forgotten .sp«)rt8 furs as lyti.x, 
wolf, seal and shwpskin with a freshness that foretells a 
major revival of fur for .sport in both Kurope and America. 
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TWO YEARS OF 
TROPHIES 


In his last two years of varsity football at Ohio 
State, All-America Halfback Howard (Hopalong) 
Cassady amassed an awesome number of trophies. 
Including the bright-eyed young specimen below 



PROUD OF POP, two-year-old CraiK rSfoolalons' Cassadv admires array of trophies won 
by the tourhdown talents of his father. The honors inelude famed Waller Camp Memorial 
Trophy, Maxwell Trophy and Heisman Award. Missing from colleotion, which goes on ilisplay 
next fall, are 1:2 watches, four letter jacketsi and at least two other major award.s. Scootalong 
and his falher'.s other trophies were photographed by Dick Garrett of the C'olumbuH Citizen. 
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BARNIE’S BFAUTIES; 

BIRDS OE THE EVERGLADES 


Ranger Parker, guardian of one of the 
great bird nanctuaries of America, in an 
uninhibited individualist tvho knoivs 
many of his charges by their first names 

by JOHN O RKILLY 

<’01.0R PHOT<>(;RAl'tlS BY OAVJO (U)Ol)NOW 



D own whkrk the Florida penin- 
sula reaches the tropics stands the 
most luxuriant mangrove forest in the 
world. Stretching in a wide belt along 
the west coast to Cape Sable the man- 
groves attain a height of more than 70 
feet, rising in a dark green mass above 
the impenetrable tangle of their gro- 
tesque roots. These aerial roots, like an 
endless snarl of spider legs, and the 
leathery texture of the leaves give this 
mass of primitive trees an eerie beauty. 

Thi.s jungle and the miles of marshy 
prairies to the east are favorite haunts 
of h'lorida’s spectacular bird life. Her- 
ons in wide variety, ibises and do/.ens 
of other species feed in the K\ erglades 
by day and then fly in flock.s and files 
through the dusk to their roixsts in the 
mangrove.s. Theslatelines.s and beauty 
of th«*se birds make them one of the 
main attractions to increasing thou- 
.sand.s of visitors to this part of the 
stale. Hy night the mangrove jungle.s 
become the domain of wildcats, rac- 
coons and other prowlers. 

Guarding .‘100,000 acres of this forest 
and protecting its many forms of wild- 
life is the duty of Harnie I'arker, the 
ranger of Lostmans Uiver. Barnie has 
the remotest ranger station in the Kv- 
erglades National Park. It is his re- 
sponsibility that the birds — the egret, 
the pelican and the eagle— carry on 
their fishing undisturbed. It is his 
charge that the panther hunts its prey 
unmolested. It is his care that, when 
the great loggerhead turtles haul out 
on the beaches in spring, the digging 


of their nests in the sand is not inter- 
rupted. Even the moccasin and the 
rattlesnake must be left alone. 

As Barnie sits on the porch of his 
shack, built on a shellbank thrown up 
by the '48 hurricane, his front yard is 
the Gulf of Mexico and his backyard 
is this mangrove jungle, reaching all 
the way to the sea of grass that forms 
the Everglades proper. But Barnie has 
little time to sit. His dutie.s keep him 
prowling his territory in a battered 
outboard motorboat known all along 
that wild coast as the Green Hornet. 

It has been my privilege and delight 
to spend a week with Barnie, sharing 
his shuck al the mouth of Lostmans 
River atid patrolling with him over 
hundreds of miles of the rivers and 
creeks that twist through the man- 
groves. As a re.sult of this visit I am 
convinced that Barnie Parker i.s a re- 
markable man. 

He is f*5 years old and as tough as 
an old mangrove root. He is not afraid 
of anything, from wildcats to women. 
He has weathered liurricanes alone 
and he has pushed the Green Hornet 
through swamps in the dead of night 
when his motor broke down. When 
poachers threatened to kill him he in- 
formed them of the terrible risk they 
were taking — "Somebody else'll go 
with me" — and they desisted. 

A lusty love of food has given Bar- 
nie a physique which he describes as 
"pussle-gutted." His face is a pair of 
clear blue eyes and a grin standing out 
from a weathered countenance. His 


singing voice is ghastly; he is reputed 
to have once sung a couple of limbs 
off a mangrove tree. But in his ca.se 
the will to sing is more important 
than the song. 

Concerning attire, there are two 
Barnies. In town or around the park 
headquarters you see a neat Barnie in 
a ranger’s uniform, neektie and stiff- 
brimmed hat. But once afloat in the 
Green Hornet the uniform has been re- 
placed hy dungarees and an old boat- 
man’s cap. The store teeth have dis- 
appeared and in their place is a chew 
of tobacco. I like the tobacco-chewing 
Barnie best. The tobacco seems to 
bring out the flavor of the man. 

I met Barnie at the Coot Bay Rang- 
er Station, reached by the only roa<l 
that penetrate.s the park. The Ever- 
glade.s National Park, de<ncated by 
nmliitunl oh 


A POHTFOl.K) IN COLOR 

There is rare merit to David (5oo<lnow’a 
photographs of birds in the Kverglaties 
which apfs'aron the following eight pages. 
Few sanctuaries in the world can l>oast of 
the beauty and variety of wild fowl that 
can l»e found here; and seldom have they 
I)een pictured so successfully in color in 
their natural surrounding.s, without props 
or artificial lighting, free anti untram- 
meled, like the roseate spoonbill shown 
on the opposite page. And for the bird 
lovers who want to sec them as these 
pictures show them, Horat-e Sutton de- 
tails the Everglades bird tours on page 39. 
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AMi:Kt< VN K<;UKT, citUKhl in o<[(i pov 
riijlil , nianui'es lo muiniain thf n-Kiil 
bcarinK of tho hi-ron family i-vi-n whili- 
(Iryinu its ft'alhf'rs. This spi'ric-s an«l ihi- 
smalliTsnowyi'Kri'l wiToonco brought ui 
th»* vi-rkTi' of extinct ion by plume hunt- 
ers but are now familiar sights again. 


ANfUNtJA i.s the mystery bird of the 
mangrove swamps. It .seems to l»e a.s 
much at home under water as it j.s in 
the air. In Florida it is called a snake- 
bird, because it often swims with its 
body just beneath the surface «)f the wa- 
ter. making its neck look like a perisisipe. 





\vhi;n no'I' iM iisi in(; kisii wtiH i hkih si*i;\ui.iKi': jskvks. vnhinuas i.tKi: n) itoosr in i.ow TitKKs ou m shks. 
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AT THK SLKJHTKST AI.VliM. HOWKVKK. TIU;^ WILL [M.l M.MI'rr INTO THK WATKK AND DISAPPKAU LIKp: IHVINO mCKS 



LlTTl-K BLl'K IIKItON Icxiks like a fi(t- 
ure in a Japanese print, :ls it poses mo* 
lionU*ss in a Florida swamp. In juve- 
nile plumage these birds are pure white 
and are often mistaken for the snowy 
egret, .\fter the brmling season they 
wander northward in great numbers. 


\v<KH) IIJIS ia considen-d to be the only 
true American stork. Often called flint- 
heads in Florida, these ungainly birds 
gather in large rookeries which contain 
thousands of nests. When in flight they 
hold their legs and necks ouustretchwl a-s 
they soar ugaiasi the bright blue sky. 





1*1 Itl’I.K (JAI.I.INI'I-E. a fuathcrod jewel of the snails and other morsels to eat. When first seen 

marshes leads an odd life, sialking about on top it gives the impression of being a nervous bird, 

of lily pads and other plants in search of frogs, for as it walks it constantly flicks its stubby tail. 





SNOWY K(;ki-:t h&s all thf* poUp and stateliness of the heron plumage the bird has an airy quality that makes it one of the 

tribe, although it Ls small. Its identification marks are the yellow most beautiful of the herons. Under protection, the snowy egret 

feet contrasting with the black legs. When it w in full nuptial ha.s increa-sed and occasionally \isils the Northeast in summer. 


f.\i:rglaix'.s 

conliniied from juiyr JH 


Presidt'nt Truman in 1947, is the new- 
est and third larjjesl in the national 
park system. It comprises almost a mil- 
lion and a half acres of the .southern 
tip (jf Florida and is exceeded in area 
only by Yel]owst{>ne N'ational Park 
and Mount McKinley Xational I‘ark 
in Alaska. 

l.oadinK our grub and gasoline 
aboard a work boat we set off, towing 
the Green Hornet astern. Barnie bri- 
dled the Hornet so she rode the bil- 
lowing wake without yawing. Pa.s.sing 
through the Coot Bay Canal we head- 
ed into that labyrinth of island-dotted 
bays and crooked streams which Bar- 
nie Parker knows better than any oth- 
er living man. 

.■\fter a trip of five hours we rode 
into the mouth of Lost mans River with 
the tide. Our greeting committee was 
a tlozen brown pelicans sitting in com- 
ical solemnity on a small tree rising 
above the water. 

"Hiya, boys,” Barnie called. As the 
boat slowed to maneuver the channel 
a Utile blue heron flapped across the 
river. A kingfisher clattered shrilly as 
it flew along the bank; cormorants be- 
came airborne and mullets shone sil- 
very in the afternoon sunlight as they 
leaped from the water. On a tall, dead 
tree to the right sat a bald eagle. Bar- 
nie explained that something had hap- 
pened to the eagle’s mate and now he 
just stays around. 

We unloaded our gear, but before we 
couUI take it up to the hou.se Barnie 
had to look for various signs to learn 
if anybody had been there during his 
ab.setice. When he was satisfied that his 
castle had not been iiiN aded we carried 
our stuff up to the house. 

The house was a one-room and 
screened-porch shack perched on .seven- 
f(Kit posts rising out of the shelHuink. 
There was a bed. a kitchcm in one cor- 
ner, a gas refrigerator an<] a table. On 
the porch were two cols and a short- 
wave radio for communicating with 
other ranger stations ami with head- 
(juarters. The shack stood in a grove 
of .•\uslralian pines and about it were 
young cocimut palms, a key lime tree, 
hibiscus and other tropical plants- 

As Barnie stowed the provi.sion.s his 
arm brushed against a bucket which 
clattered to llie floor. As he picke<l it 
up he said, “What the hell di^i you do 
that for, bucket?” Later when he was 
out watering his plants I watched him 
douse a fledgling coconut palm and 
overheard him say, “Now go ahead and 
grow, little plant.” 


Through these and subsequent one- 
sided conversations I learned that while 
living alone for so many years Barnie 
has developed the habit of talking to 
the things about him, not only the ani- 
mals but inanimate objects as well. 
This usually takes the form of swear- 
ing at them. He denounces raccoons, 
turtles and wildcats in stmng terms, 
hut at the same time it plain that 
he loves the recipients of his invective. 
He is one of the few men I've known 
who can swear tenderly. 

When the Green Hornet would pa.ss 
a huge alligator sunning on the hank, 
Barnie would slow the boat and say, 
"Why, you ugly-lookin’ old so-and-so, 
you. What in the hell makes you so 
lazy?” Up near the head of Rogers Riv- 
er Barnie made friends with a nine- 
foot alligator, which he called Charlie. 
When patrolling in that section he 
would take a mullet along for Charlie. 
The huge saurian would come to his 
cal! and Barnie would toss him the 
mullet. The man and the reptile be- 
came friends and Charlie would swim 
along behind the Green Hornet for long 
distances. 

One day Charlie failed to come at the 
ranger’s call. Barnie found the alliga- 
tor’s hacked and mutilated carcass 
where the animal had crawled out on 
the bank to die. Barnie figures that 
somebody mistook Charlie’s friendli- 
ness for an attack and killed him. 

“rve never tried to make pets of any 
of these 'gators since,” he said, and 
then added. "I’d like to meet the man 
who did it.” 

A TERRIFIC RACKET 

We turned in soon after the sun had 
dropped into the Gulf of Mexico. I was 
sleeping deeply on the porch when I 
was awakened by a terrific racket out 
in fnnil of the shack. In my startled 
condition it seemed that the Calu.sa In- 
<lians had come back to lif<‘ ami were 
raiiHiig the ranger station. But as my 
mind cleared I realized that the pre- 
dominant note in the racket wa.s swear- 
ing. In fact, the night air around the 
.shack had become deep blue. 

It developeil that the bedlam was 
just a part of Barnie’s running feu<l 
with raccoons. The ’coons raid the sta- 
tion under cover of night. When Barnie 
is away they tear a hole in his screen 
door and abscond with his groceries. 
This time they had discovered a tin 
pail in which had been some fish scraps. 
The 'coons had been kicking the buck- 
et around and banging it against a 


bench, so the ranger wa.s unable to 
sleep. When the nocturnal gang had 
been di.spersed Barnie went hack to bed 
muttering threats against the whole 
'coon tribe. 

"Why the hell can't they be nice 
and <juiet like wildcats and panthers,” 

I heard him grumble. 

The next day we took the first of a 
series of trips through Barnie’s domain, 
typical of regular patrols. He averages 
1 ,2U0 miles a month by boat. Our craft, 
of course, was the Green Hornet, a 
stocky outboard skifT painted green 
and brown like the mangroves through 
which it travels. The hull is of heavy 
plastic and is scarred by collisions with 
stumps and roots that would stave in 
a lesser boat. 

On these trips we moved up the big 
tidal rivers — T..ostmans, Rogers, the 
Broa<] and the Harney. Leaving the 
rivers we followed winding creeks and 
crossed wide hays. Sometimes we kept 
on up the watercourses until they grew 
small. The mangroves, lovers of .salt 
water, dwindled in size and finally dis- 
appeared altogether. Then we would be 
gliding between banks covered with 
thick sawgra.ss. By standing up in the 
boat wo could look across the endless 
grass dotted by clumps of trees, called 
hammocks or cypress heads. This was 
the Everglades, a watery plain like no 
other part of the United States. 

1 liked these trips up the .small 
streams best. As we passed through 
the transition zone from salt to fresh 
water the country changed steadily. 
The water, dyed brown by the tannic 
acid of the mangrove roots, became 
clearer and clearer until we could see 
snook, mullet and mangrove snappers 
ilarting from beneath the boat. .Mliga- 
tors eight to 10 feet long sunned them- 
selves on the grassy hanks and received 
their usual admonitions from Barnie. 
While watching one huge ’gator Bar- 
nie .said, "Looks like old Uharlie.” 
There was a long pau.se and then he 
mldc'd, “Wish it was old Gharlie.” 

On the.se trips wild ducks rose ahead 
of us in small clouds and there were 
always the herons— the great lilue, the 
little blue, the Louisiana, the lit- 
tle green — anti American and snowy 
egrets, which are the trademark of this 
national park. 

On one trip Barnie steered the Green 
Hornet for 12 miles through Woods 
River, one of the weirdest strcam.s in 
America. It was so narrow that the 
mangrove's, festooned with air plants 
and wild orchids, met in a green tan- 
gle overhead. As the boat turned and 
twisted we had to duck beneath low 
ronliiiiied on paije JS 
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braticht-s. Anhingas, those odd birds 
with the long, snaky necks, threw 
themselves from their jjerches into the 
water and disappeared. Beyond was 
always a flock of assorted lieri>ns. an<i 
countless tarpons rolled ahead of us. 

Just after we emergejl from Woods 
River into a wider stream we spotted 
something light in color on the water 
ahea<l. It turned out to be a l)ig Flori- 
da diamondback rattlesnake. The crea- 
ture seemed to have inflated itself, for 
it swam high on the water like a bal- 
loon snake. 

“Kidin’ higli, isn’t he?" Baniie .said, 
and I gathered from the fact that he 
didn’t swear that thi.s was one animal 
of which he is not fond. One bit him 
while he was patrolling and he treated 
him.self for the bite. 

"Didn’t get a good bile," Bartiie 
said. "Had to go through my boot." 

In the evenings, as we sat on the 
porch, the ranger recalled incident.s in 
his solitary life that had left imprej?- 
sions. There was the time he re.scued 
tw<» baljy manatees, or sea cows, from 
a pool in which they had been stranded 
by the dropping tide. There were the 
wild<'at.s that stalk the beaches at both 
ends of the day and the limes he had 
sighted panthers. There was his dis- 
covery that by sprinkling dog repellent 
on the sand over turtle nests he could 
prevent the ’coons from digging U{) tlie 
eggs- 

"There's one little strip of beach 
down the line where the turtle nests 
are so thick that each turtle that comes 
ashore has to have a chart and a map 
so she can find a place to dig hers,” he 
said. "And when the little turtles hatch 
out they .scurry into the gulf by tlie 
hundreds." 

When questionetl al)out himself Bar- 
nie was more reticent. Once I asked 
him wliero he was Ixirn. 

“Osceola County,” he answered. 

"Yes. but what town?" 

He hesitated ami then said. "Well. 
Kissimmee was the nearest town. I 
was born out in the woods on an ol*l 
stump.” b'rom other sources I learned 
that he had pas.sed most of his life 
outdoors. He punched cattle on the 
Ki.ssimmee Prairie and in the early 
days he ran a river steamer freiglit- 
ing citrus fruit down the St. Jolins 
River. He operated one of the first 
packing houses in Florida and for a 
lime he was a deputy sheriff and the 
only law .south of the Tamiami Trail. 

Since 1U40 he ha.s guarded the wild- 


life of t his southwest coast as a warden 
with the slate, the l.^nited States Fish 
and Wildlife Service and tlie N’alional 
Audubon Society. When the region be- 
came a national park in 1947 it was 
obvious that Harnie had to become a 
ranger because no one knew the c«»un- 
try as he did. Also he couldn’t leave 
hisliirds, his wildcats and his alligators. 
During the past 15 years he has won 
tlie respect of everybody who visits that 
coast, from naturalists to poachers. 

But as we sat in the darkness on the 
porch Barnie kept talking about the 
animals: the deer that come to the. shell- 
bank on which his shack stands; the 
bear signs he sees; the rookeries wliere 
the hertjiis nest and the great white 
pelicans that come to Lostmans River 
in the fall. 

As he talked there was a glow in tlie 
sky to the easl caused l)y tlie lights of 


Miami on the other side of the Florida 
peninsula. Tliat is one of the odd things 
about this national park. We were in a 
wil<lerness with no human habitation 
within 2(1 miles yet there were the light.s 
of the big. Hast Ctiast city. 

Now this newest of the American 
national parks is being developed for 
greater public use. A large nxreation 
center with a motel, docks, restaurants 
and all kinds of camping ami boating 
facilities is being constructed .so that all 
sorts of .\mericans— naturalists, fish- 
ermen, vacationists and just jilairi oUi 
tourists — can share in the wildlife 
riches of this unii|ue region. When they 
come I hojie every one of them will 
lie able to meet Barnie Parker, the 
ranger of Lostmans River. It will do 
them goo<l, for Barnie is as much a part 
of the park us any of the thing.s he 
watches over. end 
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There Are Reasons Why 
Prize^Winning fishermen 
Prefer True Temper Rods 




I'A'KRGLADKS TOURS 

b) H()KA( K SI rrON 


W ITH a flepi nf station wagons and 
three' powerboats, the National 
Atnlul)on Society is operating five dif- 
ferent tours which probe the fiatlands, 
the marshlands and the waterways of 
south Florida in search of many of 
the birds shown in David (loodnow’s 
striking pliotographs on the previous 
pages. Most Audubon tours co.st $2.3 
for two-day trips, just over half that 
for one-day trip.s. Meals and lodging 
are extra. 

One may, for example, in the term 
of one long day, depart Miami by Au- 
dubon station wagon, a uniformed 
guide at the wheel, and drive south to 
Hverglades National Park. .About eight 
miles from Homestead, along Route 
27. the naturalists have built a board- 
walk. known as .Anhinga Trail, which 
stretches over a slough— a marshland 
of water, lily pads and birds. Purple 
gallinule.s, American egrets and snowy 
egrets, Louisiana herons and great V)lue 
heron.s stalk the slough, and the snake- 
like beads of the anhingas ripple the 
water there. Alligators lie in the solari- 
um of the shore, disturbing their .siesta 
only to make lunch of a garfish which is 
sometimes uncautious enough to leap 
with foolhardyexhilaration through the 
sunlit Florida air. 

In the afternoon the station wagon 
rolls south to Tavernier below Key 
I^argo, where the society's 20-foot 
cruiser is based. With .Audubon Guide 
Kd Rowell at the helm and Bill Jerr on 
the glasses, the other day, we skimmed 
out into Florida Bay, a great sun washed 
catch basin of islands, sand bars and 
birds pinched between the .southern tip 
of Florida and the siring of keys. Bill 
Jerr was on the glas.ses when a lady 
watcher said to him, "What’s that, 
Bill?" 

"That’s a box." 

"No, I mean in front.” 

"Oh, wail a minute, wait a minute. 

. . . There’s a reddish egret for you." 

Every glass on the boat was turned 
on the egret now. He paraded like a 
guard at Buckingham Palace. 

"There’s my reddish egret," a lady 
said, with the .satisfaction of a matron 
whose husband has at last come up 


with the mink. "I was dying to get a 
reddish egret.” 

We crossed a shallow channel, which 
the Audubon navigators had gouged 
with their ships last year, and floated 
into a soft milky green pond ringed by 
a circle of mangrove key.s. Young 
spoonbills, not yet pink, were white 
splotflies in the green bu.sh. Their 
bright pink elders were soaring in cir- 
cles round the key. -A snowy egret glid- 
ed overhead, with a little blue heron 
as his wingman, ami a fat pelican sailed 
a small lagoon like a sightseeing boat 
steaming arouiul .Manliattan. 

A TWO-DAY TOUR 

The iwti-<lay tours include the Flor- 
ida Bay excursi(»n and begin anrl end 
in Tavernier. By far the easiest arrange- 
ment for those coming south by train 
or plane is to arrange with Couture 
Motors of Miami to have a car avail- 
able at the airport or depot. You can 
rlrive it yourself the 65 miles to the 
Key Haven Motel at Tavernier, the 
.Audubon ba.se. Parking facilities are 
available at the motel for your car 
while you ride the .station wagon, the 
first <lay, over the Overseas Highway 
to Sugarloaf Key. From there the twin 
■20-foot cruisers sail out into the spits 
and sand bars in search of the Wlirde*- 
mann, the strange bird whose true 
origin is unknown. On the day I took 
the trip we were 2 ' ■> minutes out of the 
dock when we had one spotted— an 
extraordinary type with a body re- 
sembling that of a great blue heron and 
the pure white head ami crest of a 
white heron. Ornithologists are still not 
sure whether the Wiirdemann is a hy- 
brid or a product of rece.ssive genes in 
great white herons. .A mission from 
Harvard has been down on the Keys 
trying to figure it out. 

Birds of the northern Evergla(U*s am! 
those that live on the fringes of Kis.sim- 
mee Prairie can he seen on Audubon's 
overland safaris along the southern 
shores of Lake Okeechobee. A two-day 
excursion, it can be picked up in West 
Palm Beach or in Fort Laudertlale. The 
Palm Beach trips are conducted by 
on next ptigr 


Millions know True Temper as 
a brand to he trusted . . , solid 
or tubular glass rod.s to be owned 
with pride, and enjoyed for 
balanced const ru4'tion. for power 
and live action, for a lightning 
D'sponse that make.s fishing such 
fun. Plus many exclusive 
featurf“fi- For instanci' . . . 
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Spinning Rods with 
Tubular Aluminum 
Handles 



The new tubular aluminum 
handle holds the reel in rigid 
alignment. It can't slip or twist 
. . . durable, can't be cut or 
damaged . . . w.ilerproof, won't 
< orr<>de, rust or oxidixe . . . light 
in weight for fatigucicss casting. 


Other True Temper Rod Features 
Millions of Fishermen Like 

• Peorl*(C«nl Uniih, a bsautiful p«arl. 
)ik« coaling, insurei tong-lading 
proloclion. 

• New 3>pie<e Ferrule teoli out 

• Foelprooi. chuck -type fotegrip 
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e\'1'.k(;ladi'..s tours 

ron/iintni /rom /Hijjf .f!* 

.Miss Ann LuBa.stillp, who is 2‘J, a 19.55 
graduatp of Cornpll (majoring in wild- 
life managpmpnt and who i.s the only 
woman .\utiijhnn tour Ipador in the 
ooutilry, From hpr long blondp trps.sps, 
her white tectli and her handsome fea- 
tures, the most myopic bird watcher 
N^ould have no trouble identifying her 
as a smootli-skinned, yellow-crownerl 
campus Ikpauty. However. Mi.s.s La- 
Bastille, who was a Conover model at 
1 L not only identifies birds while driv- 
ing relentlessly acro.ss roadies-s flat- 
land.s l»ut also changes tires, climbs 
trees to capture botanical specimens, 
wears sun-tan shirt and trousers and 
packs a machete. 

THE SWEETEST AND THE FINEST 

Her trip, which I Joined in We.st 
Palm Beach, travel.s via Belle (Hade, 
Bean City and Bare Beach to Clewus- 
ton. a tiny town built around the 
I'nited Statp.s Sugar Company’s in- 
stallations and known in an exciuisite 
domino of tloiihle-eutnidrc as -Ameri- 
ca's Sweetest Town. Overnight head- 
(juarters are in the air-conditioned 
Clewiston Inn, liuill by the sugar peo- 
ple and known in an apt liit of single 
vuleiiilrr as the Finest Small Hotel 
.South, .\sitlp from the Auilubon tours, 
the Clewiston Inn is also a center for 
sportsmen who fi.sh Lake Okeechobee 
for largemoulh bass, and hunt in the 
fall for tilings like Florida mallard and 
wild turkey. 

Miss LaBa.stille’s thrice-weekly for- 
ays (and the Fort Lauderdale-based 
tour as well: usually produce the 
strange cattle egret, which feeds on in- 
sects turned up by cows' hoofs. We 
found coots, white egrets, red-shoul- 
dered hawks and mourning doves; rib- 
lean cows and great .\merican egrets 
which .share the drinking water of 
Fi.sheating Creek, where the fish-eat- 
ing Calusa Indians lived before the 
Seminoles came down from the north; 
and, up in a live oak tree, a Carolina 
silk spider was trapping bugs in his 
four-inch net, busier than a .shortstop 
behind a tiring pitcher. 

Before heading back to West Palm 
Beach on the second day, our little 
group stopped for a last picnic in a 
cypress grove at the edge of Fisheating 
Creek. Drowsing on the gras.s we could 
see the soft blue winter's sky through 
the lace of Spanish mos.s that was 
stitched among the tree tops. And the 
cypress glens were green with the shoots 
of new iris soon to turn purple with the 
rage of spring. 
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Horses east and west are readying for an exciting 
year. Here Si’s expert reports from California on 

SWAPS & CO. 

by WHITNEY TOWER 


I T WAS i»evi(able — for better or 
worse— that the major early racing 
news of 1956 would center around the 
doings of two fine colts who liaten't 
started a race in montlis. At Hialeah 
the talk is of Nashua who may be ex- 
pected to open his 4-ycar-old season in 
this week’s U'idener. At Santa Anita 
these days the big ((uestion is simply: 
“What’s wrong with Swaps?” 

Nobody has to be reminded that 
Swaps’s last start was his losing match 
race against Nashua last August. Nor 
should it have to l)e repeated that 
Swaps subsequently underwent sur- 
gery for a recurring injury to his right 
forefoot . an<l t hat only a few weeks ago 
his trainer. Mish Tenney, pronounced 
the pride of the We.st perfectly sound 
and ready to return to the races, What 
has happened since tlieti could be 
enough to stir up a few twinges of dis- 
belief even among the most loyal 
Swaps supporters. Yes, Swaps is work- 
ing again — but for exerci.se only, and 
getting him to the races is developing 
into a tougher Jol) than making the 
grade at Tiffany’s after hours. 

The Swaps case, as one might imag- 
ine, has quite a few ralifornians pret- 
ty well worked up. In fact, one rumor 
making the rounds last week had it 
that Swaps would never race again. 
Just about the only people utterly un- 
concerned over what they hear or read 
are the two people who should know 
more about the problem than anyone 
else— Swap.s’s owner Hex Ellsworth 
and Trainer Tenney. Their verdict: 
“Swaps is sound and certainly not 
headed for an early retirement.’’ 

■‘I want to make it absolutely clear 
that the foot is not injured,’’ said ’Pen- 
ney one morning last week. “It is a 
little tender, that’s all. We had to with- 
draw him from two races we wanted to 
run him in before the Santa Anita 
Handicap, but only as a precautionary 
move. It means we arc- retarding his 
training a few days, and I will admit 
that it may be pretty difficult t<» bring 
him up in time for the Handicap Ib’eb- 
ruary 2.)I. I’d like to run him at a mile 
and a sixteenth on the 17ih, hut in the 
end it will be only Swaps himself w'to 


will indicate to us when he’s ready for 
competition.” 

Tenney stepped inside Swaps’s stall, 
lifted his colt’s right forefoot and l>e- 
gan scraping it gently. “You see,” he 
said, “in the operation we performed 
last September we cut out a small part 
in the infected area of the sole <if the 
hoof. It healed well, hut certain part.s 
became .slightly tender when Swaps be- 
gan exercising again. I can be.st explain 
it with a comparison to a human being. 
Say a man who is accustomed to 
heavy pick-and-shovel work needs sur- 
gery on the palm of his hand. In time 
the hand heals, but when that man 
goes back to his pick the hand is going 
to be tender (or a while. H he puts a 
Band-Aid on a blister you wouldn’t say 
he was injured, would you? No, you’d 
say he’s protecting a tender area until 
it toughens up again. Well, that’s what 
we’ve done with Swaps. We’ve put 
back his special leather pad merely as 
a protective cushion.” 

Tenney, as has always been the 
habit of the West’s most publicized 
trainer, speaks with simple directness 
and, on thesubject of Swaps’s training, 
expresses a thoroughness of i)urpose 
comparable to that shown by the Rus- 
sians in preparing for the Olympic 
Games. As he rode behind a set of the 
Ellsworth .‘l-year-olds toward the traek 


early one morning, he felt talkative. 
"There’s no point in making excuses 
for Swaps or any of our horses. Of 
course I don’t like to bring Swaps up 
to the Handicap with less than 90 days 
of training. If we get him up to it, he’ll 
have ha<l about 80 days, which, even 
under ideal conditions, is not enough 
time. But I feel I know what the horse 
can do when he’s right. He’s won be- 
f(»re after light work, and he’s won 
before with the leather pad on.” 

If Swaps’s workouts will play the 
major role in determining his future 
plans, so will they, to a large extent, 
decide the prospects of another meet- 
ing with Na.shua. “1 am constantly be- 
ing asked,” said Tenney, "whether I 
want to race Nashua again and to what 
extent we will go looking for Nashua. 
Well. I’d really like to set the record 
straight once and for all. As for the 
match race in Chicago, it’s over and 
done with. As far as I’m concerned 
the score between Nashua and Swaps 
is one win for each hor.se. But let’s 
look at it from a realistic point of 
view. I suppose you couldn’t find a 
tougher horse in the country for us 
to go kwkmg foT than Nashua, and 
it doesn’t Take a very smart person to 
realize that Swaps, when he’s right, 
can go to a lot of places in this country 
to compete for big purses without go- 
ing out of his way to tackle Nashua. 

“It is true that we've nominated 
Swaps for a handicap in P'lorida [Gulf- 
stream Park Handicap on March 171, 
and I understand Nashua is nominated 
for it too. That's fine, but if we do take 
the stable to Gulfstream it will be as 
part of a campaign to get in some east- 
ern racing for the whole stable rather 
than to point specifically for Nashua. 
However, if both horses appear headed 

coiidinird OH HfXl /Hiije 
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SWAPS 

conlinucd from page i/ 

for (he same race, we'll welcome the 
chance to meet Nashua again." 

One of the best commentaries I 
have yet heard on this whole Nashua- 
Swaps business was made at ^anta 
Anita the other afternoon by Frank E. 
(Jimmy) Kilroe, a professional horse- 
man who knows what he’s talking 
about. "For my money," said Jimmy, 
"both horses have been given so much 
publicity that they have been falsely 
classified as superanimals. Public ac- 
claim, which may be a fine thing and 
all that, should never serve to magnify 
the merits of a race horse. The true 
merit can be judged only by results and 
not solely on the results of tl-year-old 
form. I don’t see how either Swaps or 
Nashua can be acclaimed as great 
until, as members of the handicap di- 
vision, they can give away weight and 
beat horses of all ages.” 

Jimmy Kilroe, by way of introduc- 
tion, is quite a man of distinction. He 
is racing .secretary and handicapper at 
the four New York tracks as well as at 
Santa Anita. Now any racing man who 
can work the summer in New York and 
the winter in California and retain all 
the while appropriate allegiances to 
both states is certainly in line for 
eventual immortality. Jimmy, in fact, 
was in line for a scalping when he first 
hit Santa Anita this winter, for when 
both Nashua and Swaps were originally 
nominated for the Santa Anita Handi- 
cap. Kilroe locked himself in his office 
and came to the shaky conclusion that 
it was proper to weight Nashua at 1 JO 
pounds and Swaps at 129. Until Nash- 
ua was declared out of the race Kilroe 
had a di-stinctly pale look about him. 

More recently, however, he has been 
flying the flag of a born diplomat. The 
other day, for instance, he said, "I 
wouldn’t want to get into a Nashua- 
Swaps argument— not, at least, until 
the end of the season. But if you want 
to judge them on the score of meeting 
older horses in 1955, just remember 
that when Nashua tried it intheSyson- 
by he was beaten, and that when Swaps 
tried it in the Californian he won.’’ 

This sort of tact could qualify Jim- 
my for a job with the U.N. any time 
he wants it. As a matter of fact, he's 
getting so expert at .speaking with im- 
partiality that last week, no sooner 
had he said with an air of complete 
confidence, "The best 3-year-olds are 
in the East and the pickings are pret- 
ty thin in California," then he added 
hurriedly, "but on the other hand the 
best older horses— except for Nashua, 


Social Outcast, Sailor and Switch On 
— are on the grounds at Santa Anita." 
Even as he spoke one of them. Mister 
Gus, came down in front to win the 
San Antonio Handicap over a good 
field which included Honeys Alibi, Bob- 
by Brocalo, Porterhouse and Rejected. 

Both handicap and 3-year-old divi- 
sions will come into clearer focus in the 
next two months, but, as Kilroe points 
out, unlesssomething start ling develops 
at Santa Anita before mid-March, the 
leading Kentucky Derby candidates 
are at Hialeah or working out in Ken- 
tucky an<l in the Carolinas. But some- 
thing startling could happen at Santa 
Anita, and if it does the group most 
likely to he responsible is the Ells- 
worth-Tenney combine, who have in 
their barn what may be the best of a 
crop of western 3-year-olds which I 
can only describe as fairly ordinary. 
The invasion of Florida and the East 
—if it materializes at all— would give 
Ellsworth and Tenney the opportunity 
to ca.sh in on some of the rich 3-year- 
old stake.s, including, in addition to 
the Triple Crown events, such fixtures 
as the Florida Derby and possibly the 
Wood Memorial. A year ago Swaps 
was nominated for the Kentucky Der- 
by only, and Tenney is not making the 
same mistake again. "This time we’ll 
nominate for everything and then hope 


we have the horses to do the job." 

A week ago Tenney saddled three of 
the Ellsworth 3-year-olds in the San 
Vicente Handicap, a. stake which Swaps 
won a year ago. All three, like Swaps, 
are son.s of Khaled, and one of them, 
Terrang. won it although he hardly 
resembled a world beater in doing so. 
The other two, Like .Magir and .^iride. 
were well out of the money. Idke Magic 
is a full brother to Swap.s, and, despite 
a record which is, to date, quite un- 
distinguished, Tenney is in no way 
ready to give up on him. "He is at 
the moment both awkward and over- 
grown," says Tenney, "hut he's slowly 
learning. Terrang, on the other hand, 
is about medium sized. He’s long-hodied 
and has extremely neat, clean action. 
.\iride is more like Terrang than Like 
^!agic, and he’s the sort that could 
develop nicely in a month or so. It’s a 
little dilficult to estimate our 3-year- 
old chances right now. but after the 
Santa Anita Derby [March 3l we 
should know more about them as well 
as more about our Kentucky Derby 
chances. Swaps, remember, wasn’t in 
the least impressive at this time last 
season, and even when he won the 
Santa Anita Derby he hardly looked as 
though he could win the Kentucky 
Derby. That he could go on to win it is 
a perfect example of how quickly form 
can change." e n oj 
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News that a college all-star team would enter the Olympic 


BASKETBALL’S TOP TEN 


basketball trials failed to slow the race for a place In 

THE TOURNAMENTS 

by ROY TERRELL 


I N* THK interest of Olympic suprem- 
acy, a little of the luster was rubbed 
off the nation’s two big postseason 
tournaments last week. Xo longer, an- 
nounced Dutch I^onborg of Kansas, 
chairman of the Olympic College Ba.s- 
ketball Committee, will the National 
Collegiate and National Invitation 
tournaments send their champions to 
the Olympic trials. Instead, a 14-man 
all-star team will be selected from col- 
leges all over the nation to challenge 
one service and two AAU teams for 
the trip to Melbourne in November. 

But Melbourne is still a long way 
off and mid-February remains, in the 
world of college basketball, a time to 
worry about mid-March and the 37 
spots in the brackets of the NCAA and 
the NIT. The NC.\.\ ha.s room for *25 
teams — 16 conference champions and 
nine "at-large" selections: the NIT is 
seeking to fill a field of 12. 

At week’s end, with a month still to 
go before tip-off time in either tourna- 
ment, the picture was beginning to 
come into focus. The NIT had already 
lined up Dayton, Duquesne, Selon 
Hall, Marquette, Xavier of Cincinnati 
and Hi. P’rancis of Brooklyn. The 
NC.\A couUl almost claim as its own 
such heavy conference favorites as 
San Francisco, UCL.A and Southern 
Methodist. But that still left a lot of 
spots unfilled — who. for e.xample, 
would grab off the double handful of 
coveted at-large bids; who would sur- 
vive such sizzling conference races as 
the .Atlantic Coast. .Southeastern, Mis- 


best sca.<on record {16-2>, wai half a Ka»ne 
back at it-2. In the Southern Conferern'e. 
West Virginia and George Washington con- 
tinued their rivalry with identical 8-2 rec- 
ords. I.ouisville.a major southern indei)end- 
ent which probably ha.s its choice of either 
the NC.\.A or NIT, won No. 19 (against 
one lossi by beating Marquette 76-6.1. 
Midwest. Illinois tightened it.s grip on the 
Big Ten lead i7-0i in two dis,siinilar vic- 
tories: a come-from-hehind 92-89 win over 
Indiana, an<i a record-setting 111-64 
breeze past Ohio Stale, in which Robin 
P'reeman was stopped at his lowest point 
production 112' in two seasons. Iowa re- 
mained within striking distance with a 6-1 
record. In the Mi.s.souri Valley, where St. 
Louis entered the week apparently a shoo- 
in for the championship, Houston came 
out of the week with a 7-2 record and the 
league lead. St- L»>uis lost to both Okla- 
homa A&M, now in third place at 4-2, 
and Houston to make its record 6-2. Iowa 
State moved clowr to Kansas Slate in the 
Big Seven by winning once while the Wild- 
cats were splitting two games. Kansas 
Slate now leads with a 6-2 record. Iowa 
Slate has 5-2 and Coloratio 4-2. .Among the 
inrlepentlents, Dayton ran its record to 18-1 
with two vi<-tories: Oklahoma ('ii\ I', kept 
hustling toward a tournament invitation 
by knocking off Wichita, and .\avier l>eat 
Cincinnati 79-72 in overtime. 

Par West. San Francisco bored its fans — 
and even its coach — bv winning victories 
No. 44 and 44 in the string which g<M*s back 
to 19.>4, atul UCL.A jK-rsonully took care o( 
a most dangerous opponent in the Pacific 
Coast race by defeating Stanford twice on 
consecutive nights. UCI.-A now leads with 
an 8-0 record: Southern California, which 
also won twice, is second at 8-2. The Skyline 
battle iH'tweeri Utah anti Brigham Young 


I Vtr.lifl of tht AtforinU.! Vrm vrittf - poiP 
Ti'iim clandinK* ihiR wi^-k (lirtil-plaor vntrs 
in eufrnlhi«(«)r 


l-&an Francisco (t3> 1.32S 

2 — Dayton «> 960 

J-lllinois <9) 916 

(-Louisville (U) 800 

5- North Carolina State (4) 751 

6- Vanderbilt 449 

7 — Kentucky ll> 374 

8- Alabama(7> 347 

9 — Temple 27S 

10 — North Carolina <3> 204 

ni N\KllS-ri‘; 11. Duke IfiH: l3.S<>ulh- 


ern M<-lh<xJiii( >1 > 134: 13, -St. Krancin i.S' V.) 
121: 14. Oklahoma ('ily i2i l<J9: I.S, towa K). 


was apparently going all the way tlown to 
the wire for a decision; in their first meeting 
of the year, the Utes won handily 82-64, 
deadlocked the race at 6-2 and set the stage 
for a Feb. 24 showdown. 

Southwest. Two weeks ago Arkansas tried 
to slop SMU with a zone tiefen.se anti was 
riddled by l^arry Showalter and the rest of 
the Melhotlist.s' hot outsitle .shooters. Last 
week Texas tried to .stop the unlK'alen 
Stiulhwest Conference leatlers with a tight 
man-for-man, and big Jim Krebs shook 
lf)t)se uniier the basket for -'0 points anti a 
conference scoring recortl. The 109-96 vic- 
tory left SMU with a 7-0 recortl; Rice, 
which Ix-at Arkansa.s s6-6.'i at week’.s end, 
mtwed up into a secontl-plaw tie at 6-2. 
Last. Dartmouth, a favorite to win the 
Ivy League Ix'fttre the year began, has ap- 
parently wailed too long. But the Imlians 
were still having a lot of fun tearing up the 
recorils of others. They handed Columbia 
its first confererice loss 71-70, then turned 
around and ended powerful Ht>ly Cross's 
1 1-game winning streak in a nonconferentx* 
conle.st. Columbia, however, endetl the 
week with its Ivy Ix^ague lead still intact. 
The Lions i6-l bounct'd back to l)eat 
Harvard 87-61 while weak Brown upset 
challenging Prinevuon 82-79 and dropped 
the Tigers back to 4-2. Temple ran its sea- 
son recor<l to 17-1 with three easy victories, 
and St. Francis of Brooklyn won its only 
.start IS4-77 over Bridgeport' to remain, 
with San Francisco, the only major unbeat- 
en team in the nation. end 


RESULTS OF 300 LEADING COLLEGE BASKETBALL GAMES 


souri Valley, Skyline and Big Ten? 
■South. .Alabama mercilessly troimifd \ an- 
derbilt. unlx-aten Southeastern Conference 
leader and the nation's thir<l-ranked team 
88-61, then heat Georgia to finish the week 
with a 7-0 record, a performumv which 
left Alabama a slim leail over both Van<ly 
anti Kentucky, tied for second place at 
8-1. But shtiuld Alabama win the title, 
it is almost certain to turn over its NCA.A 
sp<jt to the conference runner-up: all five 
’Rama starters are playing their fourth 
varsity sea-son and will be ineligible for 
NCA.A postsea.son competition. Although 
neither the .Atlantic Coast nor Southern 
conferences <lecide their champions until 
a post-sea.son tournament, both were keep- 
ing in practice. In the former, probably the 
l>est-balanced league in the land, Duke, 
Wake Forest and North Carolina were all 
tied at 9-2; North Carolina Slate, with the 


EAST 

Blown 12 — Pnncelofi 79 
Colgate 79- Pill 68 
Culumbia 87 Harvard 61 
Conn. 106— Rutgcis 86 
Conn. 109-Maine 96 
Uartmuwlh/i Coigmbia 
Dart. 83— Holy Cioss 67 
Fordham 69 Geoigriown 
66 

Holy Cross 100- Syii 85 
Manhallan83 St John’sSl 
Niagara 73 St John's 6( 
Penn 79— Penn SI. 72 
Pitl 77 Army 67 
Pcincelon 68 Harvard 55 
SL Francis (N Y ) 84 
Bridgeport 77 

St. Joseph's 84 - Furman 82 
Seton Hall 105— Iona 87 
S Hall 75 Loy. (111)67 
Syracuse 86— Harvard 65 
Syracuse 77 Colgale 70 
Temple 63— Ouquesne 48 
Temple 88 Bucknall 50 
Temple 77 -Penn St. 58 
West Va. 76-Peiin St. 73 
Yale 71 Brown 65 
Yale 72 Cornell 60 


SOUTH 4 SOUTHWEST 
Alabama 88- Vanderbilt 61 
Alabama 94 Georgia 69 
Arkansas 36 Baylor 31 
Auburn 77 Georgia Tech 74 
Auburn 77 -Florida 73 
Baylor 85 leiasAAM66 
Duke 82- Maryland 70 
Duke 74 Virginia 59 
George Wash. 126- Furman 
109 

George Wash 103 -Rich 84 
Georgia Tech 79 Tulane 77 
Kentucky 81 Florida 70 
Kentucky 88. Miss 49 
ISU too Mississippi 76 
Loursville 76 Marq 65 
Maiyltnd67 Geo Wash.46 
Memphis St. 84 W Va 69 
Mess. St. 75 Tennessee 58 
Navy 81 Pitt 64 
N C. 115 Wm A Maty 63 
NC. 83 Virg.nit72 
N C. Slate 7/ Virginia 76 
N C. St. 95 S. Caiolina 68 
Noire Dame 70 Navy 63 
Rice 89 TCU72 
Rice 86 Arkansas 65 
Richmond 103 Villa 73 


SMU 109 Te4as96 
teias 74- TCU 67 
Tulane 110 Miss. St. 72 
Vanderbilt 107 LSU 66 
Wake forest 81 Richmond 
73 

Wake Forest 96-SC. 77 
Wake Forest 80 Duke 77 
West Va. 84 VPI 62 


WEST 

Butler 81 Notie Dame 7a 
Cine. 119 Motehead 113 
Daylon 86 Miami (0.) 73 
Dayton 76 SI. Francis 
(Pa.>4l 

Houston 8?' Biadley 70 
Houston 67 SI Louis 66 
Illinois 92- Indiana 89 
Illinois 111- Ohio St 64 
Indiana 97 Michigan 73 
Iowa 76 Wisconsin 74 
Iowa 70 Norlhweslein 65 
Iowa St. 87- Drake 71 
Iowa St. 88- Missouri 85 
Kansas 80 Nebraska 56 
KansasSt.66- NebiaskaS2 


MatQ 90— Michigan St. 81 
Mich. St. 86 Michigan 76 
Minnesota 77 Wisconsin 71 
Missouri 85- Kansas 78 
Okla. A&M65 St. Louis 63 
Okla. AAM 68 Oklahoma 


4? 


63 Wichila 59 
Ilia 1b Drake 70 
Ilia 86 Biadley 59 
er(0)79 Cine. 72 
er92 Si Fran.(Pa,)78 


FAR WEST 

Bru92 Utah State 62 
Caiitoinia54 Idaho 44 
Calitoinia 67 Idaho 58 
Colorado 71 Kansas St. 53 
Col. ASM 66- Wyoming 55 
San Francisco 77 COP 60 
SanFran.79- Fresno St. 46 
UCLA SO Stanlord 48 
UCLA 81 -Slanlord 72 
use 76- Washington St. 55 
use 85 Washington St. 54 
Utah B2-BYU 63 
Washington 68 Oregon 50 
Washington 70- -Oregon 61 
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If all boxing needs Is good fights, the IBC would do well to 
promote some Instead of sponsoring such burlesques as the 

HURRICANE FOLLIES 

by MARTIN KANE 


N i tT siNCR Kingfish I^evinsky playod 
stooge to the lady who was both 
his sister and second have fight fans 
seen the comic like of Hurricane Jack- 
son, who is not so much a hurricane as 
an annoying little dust devil. Now, by 
the law of the ring ratings system, Hur- 
ricane Jackson stands in the \o. 2 spot 
as challenger to Rocky Marciano. He 
rose to this high status by defeating 
tire-wai.sted Bob Baker, an amiable 
and feckle.ss man who was, up to the 
night he drifted into Hurricane’s dizzy 
orbit, the No. 2 man himself. Baker, a 
weight lifter by trade and natural pro- 
pensities, got there because he beat 
Nino Valdes in what the International 
Boxing Club (James D. Norris, presi- 
dent) ballyhooed as the start of an 
elimination tournament to find an op- 
ponent for Rocky. 

Well, now they've got one. The IBC 
stands hoist by its own canard. Rocky 
M arciano is a proper champion, wort hy 
of respect, if only by rea.son of the un- 
relenting abuse he deals out to oppo- 
nents, and Archie Moore, who is No. 1 
on the challenger list, is a fighter of 
years and high competence. What then? 
Are these our honored great to have 
their noses tweaked hy the upstart 


Hurricane, a parvenu of no higher 
talent than that of a burlescjue come- 
dian with a rhine.stone in his putty 
nose? The chances are that not even 
the IBC would dare oflfer .such a clown- 
ish opera even if Marciano or Moore 
would consent to the insult and the 
meager purse it would command. 

So, while it seem.s likely that no 
noble tUKses will be pulled, the .situa- 
tion does cry for a stalwart now stand- 
ing in the wings of the light heavy- 
weiglit division to stride forth and re- 
store order and dignity lo boxing by 
belting Hurricane Jackson back where 
he belongs. A match between Floyd 
Patterson and Jackson would be a serv- 
ice to fist fighting. Television has more 
than enough comedians. 

The situation in the heavyweight 
division at this moment demands a 
number of matches to light the way to 
a meaningful championsltip bout in 
June or September. Now that the IHC 
has conducted an elimination tourna- 
ment which has eliminated all the con- 
testant.s, it is morally obligated, if one 
may say so without snickering, to cor- 
rect the present unhealthy situation, 
ripe with strange odors, in the heavy- 
weight divisiftn. There are competent 


fighters around who have not yet had 
bids to enter the IBC’s invitational 
tournament. 

First among contenders is Archie 
Moore, wlio-se fight with Marciano was 
one of the most satisfying heavyweight 
bouts in years, ('ommon justice re- 
(juire.s that if anyone is to meet Mar- 
ciano before the Brockton stronghoy 
decides that unemployment is his per- 
manently fated lot, the contt-nder 
shouhl be required to eliminate Moore 
first, .^nd the logical choice for such a 
task is Patterson. 

Not, however, immediately. Patter- 
son needs to be shown to the populace 
again now that he has put on weight 
and is ready to work in the heavy- 
weight division. Before meeting either 
Marciano or Moore he .should — and it 
could be a profitable progre.ssion — meet 
Jackson. Johnny Holman. Willie Piis- 
trano and, if the lad continues to show 
as well as he has done recently, tlial 
up-and-perhaps-coming slugger, John- 
ny Summerlin of Detroit, who is now 
only No. 7 but has the look of eagles 
in his eye. 

THE TWO-EDCEO SWORD 

Matches like these would be hard to 
arrange — managers, matchmakers and 
promoters being what thej’ are— but 
they would provide the fans with 
heavyweight fare of a richer protein 
content than has been theirs since the 
Mnore-M arciano fight in September, 
the last heavyweight meeting of any 
real consequence. Every time .someone 
investigates boxing, the investigated 
parties sing an old tune: “There’s noth- 
ing wrong wiili boxing that a few goo<l 
light.s wouldn’t cure." It is a dandy 
lit tie saying but it cuts two ways. Those 
who say it should provide a few good 
fights. 

The Jackson-Baker fight was enter- 
tainment on the order of wrestlers per- 
forming in a lank filled with herring. 
It was not a good fight. The Clarden 
crowd iJ.JOO) bought some ?12,000 
worth of tickets primarily for the fun 
of seeing Hurricane perform his 'tween- 
rounds dance, execute his double upper- 
cut and duster the staid Mr. Baker 
with flurries of feather-soft lefts and 
rights. Mr. Baker wore the puzzled look 
of a man who finds himself walkingcon- 
staiitly into a soggy floor mop. He tried 
l)acking away hut the floor mop fol- 
lowed relentlessly. In the 10th round he 
got real mad at the mop and slammed 
it around, But hy then it was too late. 
It was good low-comedy fun but, to 
repeat, it was not a good fight and it 
did nothing to clarify the muddied 
heavyweight situation. (t n o 



"Olak ham't been the same since he found 
that catalog from Abercrombie a/id Fitch.” 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 


and high-handicap golfers 

from PALMER MAPLES. Benpctiue Counlry Club, Rocky Mount, N.C. 


It’s been my experience that it is not beneficial to point out all 
his faults to a golfer but to try to isolate a key error he is making. 
If we can correct that one, we u.sually correct at the same time a 
good many subsidiary faults that spring from that major error. 

Very often, assuming that a golfer's grip and stance are cor- 
rect, where a good many players seem to go wrong fundamentally 
is turning the control of the swing over to the right hand and 
arm from the beginning of the stroke. I have long made it a point 
to suggest to my pupils that they spend some time on the prac- 
tice fairway working on a tip I learned about a long time ago 
and still consider a first-class antidote for this particular error. 
What you do is take a towel, tie a knot in the middle of it and 
stick the knot under your right armpit. To keep the towel from 
falling to the ground as you move into your backswing, you must 
keep that right elbow fairly snugly against your right side. When 
you do this — and this is the point— your left arm and side have 
to take the club back. This is what they should do, of course. 

This tip yields a golfer two other dividends. It helps you to 
develop a wide arc to your swing. It also builds the kind of action 
where your right arm and .side are in an ideal position to swing 
through the ball as you enter the hitting area on the downswing. 



Gordon’s Dacron 
‘‘Traveler” 

Most carefree of ell the wssh enctwearebles, 
the "Traveler" can literally be washed 
and put on ( without Ironing) as soon as it’s 
dry. The newest non -wrinkle In summer 
comfort, it Is a cool, crisp blend of Dacron* 
{25X} and Orion (75X) that weighs mere 
ounces ! In fine, subtle stripes of blue, brown 
or gray, and tailored with the expected 
Gordon of Philadelphia authority. About 38.50 
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BAR NONE! 

]ii\( a note along with my renewal to 
let you know that I think SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED is the best sport 
maga/inc . . . B.\R NONE! N/y wife 
and I read it cover to cover every week. 

David Richardson 
•San Francisco, Calif. 


The action without the towel 


NEXT WEEK’S PRO: BYRON NELSON ON GOING BACK 
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('nrrftspoudencc Mr. Rogvr 

Horlick of the Board of Gorrrnore: of 
the Happy KnoU ('oimlry Club and 
.Mr. .Albert .Maytll, preidtlent eineriliiit, 
regarding a Saturday afternoon inci- 
dent in the nicn’K bar: 

Dear Albert: 

I am writing to you today on behalf 
of the Board of Governors of the Hap- 
py Knoll Country Club to enlist your 
advice on a problem of discipline that 
confronts us. You will probably have 
guessed already that I am referring to 
the physical colli.sion which occurred 
bettt'een two of our members, Mr. Os- 
car J. Beight and Mr. George Plank- 
ton. in the men's bar last Saturday at 
the end of a card-playing afternoon. 
Bridge, as you have often said, more 
frequently than not arou.ses ill feelings 
w'heii the players begin reviewing in- 
tonations of tlie bidding at the bar. It 
is true from what we gather that Mr. 
Beight and Mr. Plankton had been 
partners in a dusastrous rubber, but 
their argument iti the bar concerned 
golf and seemingly ended on an ideo- 
logical note. I have learned that Mr. 
Beight, whom I have never met per- 
sonally, customarily refers to himself 
as a Jeffersonian Fair Dealer. \Vherea,s 
George Plankton, as we all know, is 
the president of the Plankton Bushing 
and Wire Company and has just re- 
turned from Washington where he had 
attended some sort of Senate investi- 
gation. Thi.s w’ill explain the existence 


of strained nerves and tension, hut f 
know what you are going to say. 

You are going to say, why should 
the Happy Knoll Board of Governors 
project iuself into an immature dis- 
pute? These are times, you are going 
to say, of high spirits and frayed pa- 
tiences, especially with the hesitation 
that is now occurring in the stock mar- 


HAPPY KNOLL FACES 

In this issue, for the first time, some 
of Happy Knoll's best-known characters 
appear, so to speak, in person. Artist 
Joe Kaufman, in close collaboration with 
John P. Marquand, their creator, has 
conjured them up -Old Ned (opposite), 
and on the following page, Roger 
Horlick, Benny Muldoon and others. 


ket. You will also add that there have 
been other crises at Happy Knoll, in 
the men’s bar and elsewhere, that have 
been solved without resort to official 
action. We have not yet forgotten at 
one of the Saturday dances only la.st 
summer that the .leffers boy bit the 
Henty boy’s ear, and then of course 
there was the scratching in the ladies' 
locker room after the .August Four 
Ball. You might very well say that 
forgive and forget has ever been a 
motto at Happy Knoll. 

I only hope we can apply it in the 


present ca.se. and as a move in that 
direction I have questioned a number 
of people who were in the bar last Sat- 
urday, including Old Ned, who says it 
was his fault, that he just did not get 
moving fast enough. Both the mem- 
bers. he says, were gentlemen to the 
end. but he also adds that boys will be 
boys and girls will be girls at the end of 
a rainy Saturday. I wish we could 
leave it all on this note, hut unfortu- 
nately both Mr. Plankton and Mr. 
Beight have submitted letters of com- 
plaint. They have been asked to with- 
draw the.se letters and they have both 
refu.sed. We hope very much that you 
will advise us in this matter and thus 
for your information I am sending you 
both the Beight and Plankton letters. 
As you might expect, they run to cross 
purposes, but each has its own appeal. 

Sincerely, 

Roger Horlick 

(Lpfler from Mr. Oficar ,/. Height to 
the Hoard of (lorernorK of the Happy 
KnoU ('ountry Club.) 

Gentlemen: 

I hope it js needless to say that I 
have learned with regret that a conire- 
lemp.s which occurred between myself 
and a fellow member of the Happy 
Knoll Country Club, Mr. George 
Plankton, has already become com- 
mon property in this community and is 
a[>proaching the dimensions of scandal. 

coniinued on page 4 & 
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ROGER HORLICK 


The mo«/ xeverehj Iried member of the 
Hoard of (iorernors, he ix the waw who 
gctx the big ami little problenix; and he, 
in turn, paxxex them on to Albert Magill. 



.'I irell-xfarked member of Happy 
KnoU’x younger xet, like all her 

generation, is eonxtantly seeking xeeuri- 
ty. Diligent in this, she creates problems. 



HUGO LASSITER 


.4 disappointment. A big man in the ad 
game, he was counted on to help relieve 
the deficit. Instead he pinches pennies 
and uses four toieels after showering. 


“Happy Knollers," Bob Lawton once wrote to a prospective member who was being 
wooed by Hard Hollow, "are like the Three Musketeers— all for one and one for all.” 





BENNY MULDOON 


BOB LAWTON 


ALBERT MAGILL 


Benny is the golf pro, and he is a prob- 
lem, too. He won a tournament once, and 
he feels he's worth more money. .So does 
his wife: “After all. Fleck beat Hogan!” 


The cloud on the Old Guard's horizon. 
Here is progress personified. Streamline 
the club; redecorate the bar; gel the girls 
in on things more. In a word, decalcify. 


Prexidenl emeritus and Court of Last 
Resort, Mr. MagilVs chief preoccupation 
is answering Roger Horlick’s letters and 
ducking efforts to give him the deficit. 
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HAPPY KNOLL 

continutd from ptnjf i6 

F<*eling myself in no wise to blame 
for this state of affairs and being a 
married man and the fatlier of two 
small children, I am sending this letter 
as an explanation but not as an apol- 
ogy. I realize, of course, that Happy 
Knoll purports to be a democracy and 
may be so in certain re.spects, but in a 
democracy a <Ii%’erget)ce of opinion 
should he permitted without a resort 
to fisticuffs and abusive language. 
Though a comjiaratively recent mem- 
ber and one who is not known to any 
of you gentlemen, I maintain that I 
still have a right to a courteou.s expre.s- 
sion *)f opinion in the bar of the Happy 
Knoll Country Club, or anywhere else, 
nor do I believe I am of a quarrelsome 
or contentious disposition. 

It is said that my di.spute with Mr. 
Plankton arose ov er a game of bridge. 
This is not the case, although Mr. 
Plankton and I met at the l)ridge ta- 
ble. Frankly, being a somewliat recent 
meml)er. I have never joined in a Sat- 
urday bridge game at your club and 
should not have on this occa.sion if I 
had not returned home from Wash- 
ington that morning to find that Mrs. 
Height and the children had gone to 
spend the day with her mother. Con- 
sequently, I went to the club for a 
sandwich and later entered the card 
room by accident. I must say that I 
was treated cordially and .Mr. Plank- 
ton asked if he had not seen me in 
Washington the day before. I answered 
that he had, in Committee Room 21:1. 
where I had gone on the invitation of 
the committee's lawyer. .Mr. Plankton 
made some remark that it was not a 
committee hearing but a star-chamber 
procedure. 

“They as good as put a midget on 
my knee,’’ he said. “How would you 
like to play some bridge?” 

I only go into the.se details to show’ 
that there was no hard feeling between 
myself and Mr. Plankton. On the con- 
trary, I admired his sportsman.ship. I 
regret we neither of us understood the 
other’s bidding. As a result, we both 
lost more heavily than was necessary, 
but we neither of us reproached llie 
other and eventually adjourned to the 
men’s bar for a drink. I offered to pur- 
chase a drink for Mr. Plankton and he 
bought me one in return. Yet I must 
a.ssure you that there was no overin- 
dulgence, although your barkeeper, to 
whom -Mr. I’lankton introduced me, a 
salty old character who said 1 must re- 
turn there often, was perhaps some- 


what overgenerous with his measuring. 

“Aren’t you new around here?” Mr. 
Plankton asked me. 

I told him I’d only come to the 
neighborhood since the change in ad- 
ministration in Washington. 

“You mean,” Mr. Plankton asked 
me. “that you were in Government un- 
der the Truman .Administration?” 

I told him that I had been and that 
I considered Mr. Truman a modern 
Andrew .lackson. 

'T don’t agree with you,” Mr. 
Plankton said. “l>ut I will buy you 
another drink.” 

It seemed to me that this was an 
excellcMit means of passing off this sit- 
uation and it seemed only fair to buy 
liim another in return. 

I merely go into these details to 
prove that our conversation was amia- 
ble, with a display of good will on 
both sides. 

“I guess I saw you on the golf course 
last summer, didn’t I?” Mr. Plankton 
said. 

UNCOMFORTAeLE CHATTER 

I told him that I played occasion- 
ally. Frankly, gentlemen, 1 am inter- 
ested in golf in spite of the fact that it 
is a sport indulged in by individuals 
who are so far to the right politically 
that their chatter in the locker room 
has often made me uncomfortable. 

“Didn’t you find the caddie situa- 
tion terrible?” Mr. Plankton a.ske<L 
“It's been the worst I’ve ever known 
it. Somehow kids don’t seem to enjoy 
calldying any more at Happy Knoll.” 

I told him that I have never hired 
a caddie on general principles but al- 
ways keep a folding golf cart in back 
of my car. 

“If there weren’t any golf carts, 
there would be more caddies,” .Mr. 
Plankton said. “What’s the matter 
with hiring a caddie?” 

Since the conversation had been 
most friendly, there seemed to he no 
harm in expressing my opinion. .Also 
several other members had gathered 
around us and were listening with 
friendly inlere.sl. 

Frankly, gentlemen, I have lotig tak- 
en a deep interest in the democratic 
potentialities of the game of golf. The 
number of persons now being intro- 
duced to it by our rapidly spreading 
municipal golf courses is to me a con- 
stant delight. Also, intending no ill 
will to certain entrenched individual-s, 
it has seemed to me on the whole for- 
tunate that the financial affairs of 
many golf clubs are now at such a low 
ebb that their grounds are now open 
to passing motorists. The country club. 


if it is to survive, in my opinion, must 
be a democratic institution and this 
intermingling of golf enthusiasts from 
other places is fa.st becoming another 
Canterbury Tale. I wished, I said, that 
I were a Chaucer so that I could put 
it into verse. 

I observed at this point that the 
group around us had grown larger and 
I was not offended when my views 
were not accepted with complete agree- 
ment l)y everyone. 

“D.K.,” .Mr. Plankton said, "golf is 
becoming democratic, but why don’t 
you like caddies?” 

I -saw no harm in telling him that 
caddies were to me an embarrassing 
archaic survival. 

“You’re right on that one,” Mr. 
Plankton said, “they get more embar- 
ra.s.sing every year. They sniffle and 
talk and whisper, and pretty soon 
they’ll be organized by the CIO, but 
how do you keep your head down if 
you don’t u.se a caddie?” 

It may liave been at this point, gen- 
tlemen, that I warmeil unduly to the 
subject by saying that if I could not 
keep my head down without child la- 
bor and exploitation, I should rather 
keep it up. .And then I added that the 
very name “caddie” is one of derision 
ami .servile contempt, since the term Is 
obviou.sly derived, as I told .Mr. Plank- 
ton, from the word "cad" meaning 
“low fellow.” I did not care, I told 
him, to pay for the privilege of being 
administered to by a little cad. nor 
should any American boy since the 
Roosevelt revolution, in my opinion, 
be subjected to such a degradation. 

My recollections from this point on 
are not as clear as they might be, due 
to the confused discussion that fol- 
lowed. Finally Mr. Plankton tapped 
me on the chest and shouted that I 
was a parlor pink and called me a 
"cadet.” I told him that this was no 
time for name calling, and at this point 
.Mr. I’latiklon gave me a push, repeat- 
ing the wor<i “cadet,” and I was 
obliged to cling to him in order to 
maintain my balance. N’everlheless, it 
appears that we both must have lost 
our lialanee almost simultaneously in 
that we were both helpe<l up from the 
Honr, and nothing further eventuated, 
except that Mr. Plankton again re- 
peated the word “cailet,” which, if I 
am not mistaken, is a contemptuous 
expres.sion of social inferiority. 

This is the whole incident, gentle- 
men, told, I trust, without bias or ran- 
cor, though it is my opinion that Mr. 
Plankton behaved with the arrogance 
of a right-wing industrialist, which of 
ronliniifd on next page 
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HAPPY KNOLL 

coniinued from ]>age 4P 

course he is. In spite of his connection 
with the Plankton Bushing and Wire 
Company, I believe your committee 
should ask him to apologize to me. If 
you do not agree. I shall be obliged to 
tender you my resignation from the 
Happy Knoll Country Club. 

I am, gentlemen. 

Yours respectfully, 
Oscar Beight 

(Leller from Mr. George Plankton to the 
Board of Governors of the Happy Knoll 
Country Club.) 

Gentlemen: 

A.S the head of an industry that is 
obliged to deal constantly with the 
AFL-CIO and who has to submit him- 
self to annual investigations in Wa.sh- 
ington, I am fully aware that we have 
reached what is known by enthusiasts 
as “the age of the common man,” hut I 
have never been compelled to face this 
fact at the Happy Knoll Country Club 
until last Saturday afternoon. Mark 
you, I am tolerant. I understand as 
well as any of you gentlemen the need 
for broadening our membership base, 
but is it necessary to let in Robes- 
pierres and Citizen Gen&ts? If this sort 
of thing continues, you will end by 
having a guillotine on the first tee and, 
being an optimist, I do not believe this 
is necessary in the immediate future. 


I am referring, as you doubtless real- 
ize, to the scene last Saturday in the 
men’s bar at the Happy Knoll Club 
when a new member made an aggres- 
sive motion toward me which was more 
than a violent gesture and which I was 
compelled to counter in self-defense. 
The man’s name is Oscar Beight. I 
mu.st ask to have him disciplined. 

EXCUSABLE IRRITATION 

At this point I believe you gentle- 
men will agree with me when I state 
that I am known for my good-natured 
and easygoing disposition. Y'estenlay 
afternoon I was cordial and even toler- 
ant of Mr. Beight. although his bridge 
game is such that I lost .$18 as his 
partner in half an hour. In spite of ex- 
cusable irritation, I took him to the 
bar and offered him a drink when the 
game was over. It may be that Old 
Ned behind the bar, who as we all 
know enjoys testing the capacity of 
new members, filled Mr. Beighl’s glass 
overliberally, but he did exactly the 
same with mine. The conversation 
turned to golf and Mr. Beight de- 
nounced the system of caddying, call- 
ing it child labor and an insult to social 
conscience. I listened courteously while 
Mr. Beight bought me another drink, 
which again was poured by Old Ned. 
At the fourth drink, which 1 admit 
may have been overliberal, Mr. Beight 
said that the name "caddie” was a me- 
nial and insulting word, being derived 
from the word "cad.” I told him in a 


quiet and courteous way that he was 
mistaken, "caddie” is the Scotch pro- 
nunciation of the French word cadet, 
brought to Scotland from France by 
the court of Mary Queen of Scots, mean- 
ing "little nobleman.” For some rea.son 
Mr. Beight became incensed and said 
he refused to be insulted by being 
called a "cadet” or a “little nobleman” 
and he ended by calling me a "tory.” 
At this point he gesticulated so vio- 
lently that I was obliged to move back- 
ward and we both fell to the floor. 

I conclude this letter by saying that 
if Mr. Beight will not apologize to me 
personally I shall resign as a member 
of the Happy Knoll Country Club. In- 
cidentallj', the Hard Hollow Country 
Club has invited me several times to 
become a member. 

Respectfully yours, 

George Plankton 

{Leller to Mr. Roger Horlick of the Board 
of Governors at the Happy Knoll Coi/n- 
try Club, from Mr. Albert A/ag/7/, pres- 
ident emeritus.) 

Dear Roger: 

The letters you have sent me have 
done much to relieve my mind. You 
know well how rumor surrounds such 
an episode as occurred at the men’s bar 
last Saturday. I had heard that Mr. 
Beight, with whom I am not acquaint- 
ed, had admitted to being a Commu- 
nist card-holder and had threatened to 
organize our caddies into a labor union. 
I had also heard that Mr. Plankton 
struck Mr. Beight when Mr. Beight 
called him a cad. I had also heard that 
Mr. Beight had thrown Mr. Plankton 
through the bay window of the bar. 

Thus the facts as you present them 
arc reassuring. The difficulty between 
the gentlemen arose merely over ter- 
minology. If they are confronted with 
each other and the matter explained 
to them I am sure the difficulty will be 
over. All that is necessary is to say that 
if one resign.s, both must. This ultima- 
tum always settles these difficulties. 

However. I cannot avoid the feel- 
ing that the real troublemaker in this 
scene would appear to have been Old 
Ned, whose sense of humor ha.s been 
growing recently. I suggest that he be 
spoken to firmly and next summer be 
put in the men's locker room, an ac- 
tion which will be welcomed by vari- 
ous elements at Happy Knoll. 

Hoping that this solution will ap- 
peal to you and that you will not have 
to bother me again with such minor 
problems, 1 remain 

Very sincerely yours, 
Albert Magill 
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BILL LUNDIGAN* SHOWS YOU WHAT’S HAPPENED 

TO THE GEARSHIFT! C* Your TV host on “Shower of Stars" and “Climax!’' Thursdays, CBS-TV) 



I. “BACK IN MY CRANOADDY’S DAY YOU nccdeil a long 
reach, .1 strong hack and a third eye to shift gears. J he gear- 
shift was outside the hod\ of the car. where it was a templing 
toy for the neighborhood kids. This was long before my time! 


2 . “I REMEMBER IN DAD'S first Car, the gearshift had 
moved in out of the rain, but in cseryl'ody's way. Rising like 
a flagpole from the floor-board, it tangled with legs, hands 
and the handbrake. If you sat three in the front— oh boy! 



3. “NEARLY 20 YEARS AGO it moved to the steering 
post. \\'hen automatic shifting came the lever Miiyed on the 
post' Hut then Chrysler Corporation’s PowerFliie transmis- 
sion made possible a still more convenient, foolproof location! 



4. “IN THE 1955 CHRYSLER CORPORATION CARS — 

the cars of Tilh / OH wa hd look — the Selecior was moved 
right next to the ignition key. on the instrument panel. It was 
simple, convenient, out of the way and everybody liked it! 



6. “NOW COMES PUSHBUTTON MAGICI I ending Ihc 
fieki again. Chrysler Corporation intrcKluced Pl'SHHC I'l ON 
POWFRFI.ITE in its 19.<!h cars— Plymouth. Dodge. DeSoto, 
Chrysler and Imperial, l.ikc magic -yiui just push a button 
and GO! No gears to change, no levers to push — it's easy as 


ringing a doorbell. \nd because of its simple mechanical 
design PCSMBi riON POWI Kll 111 is safer and surer. 
■|his is but one of dozens of Chrysler Corporation ‘firsts' 
in the automobile field, .-Inarhcr nasaii why you lan expect 
from a Chrysler Corporation lar!" 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION THE LOOK 

PLYMOUTH • DODGE • DE SOTO • CHRYSLER • IMPERIAL 
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TWO AGAINST 
THE SHARK 


by COLES PHINiZY 


A t the rate fishing records are now broken, in the 
L next year there should be around four dozen record- 
size fish pulled from the salt waters of the world. Many of 
these record fish will be mounted as trophies; some will be 
measured and dissected by biologists, some will be cleaned 
by wives who hate fish and some may be fed to cats. The 
biggest fish of 19.")6 will probably be a shark large enough 
to feed a kingdom of cats, and it will probably be caught 
by Mr. or Mrs. Robert Dyer of Sydney, Australia. 

Bob and Dolly Dyer of Sydney each holds seven world 
records and they now rank as the foremost fishing family in 
the world. It is doubtful whether any non-Australian will 
ever better many of the Dyers’ records. They are shark spe- 
cialists, holding between them 12 of the 19 world records 
for man-eating tiger and white sharks, and just on a fair 
day when they set no records, the Dyers’ catch is apt 
to range from little 400-pounders to one-ton busters with 
mouths the size of sewers. The fact that their waters are 
the sharkiest in the world does not, however, fill the Dyers 
or any Australian entirely with sporting glee. Almost every 
year the large sharks also catch a few Australians. 

Other than tigers and whites, there are few species of 
sharks anywhere on which the charge of man-eater can be 
hung with certainty. In Australian waters, however, three 
local species— the black whaler, the bronze whaler and the 
grey nurse— have likewise grimly proved to be killers. When 
the Dyers throw a slick of blubber oil and whale blood be- 
hind their boat to draw in record-size tigers and whites, 
these local man-eaters also gather. One moment the sea is 
deep, blue and quiet, then suddenly it comes alive with grey 
nurses and tiger sharks, whites and whaler sharks— 10 and 
ru>Uini<ed on page 55 
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ATTRACTCD BV FLECKS OF CHUM IN THE WATER. A SOfl-POUNO AUSTRALIAN BRONZE WHALER SHARK WARILY NOSES FLOATING B< 


ID VEERS AWAY 



TWO AGAINST THE SHARK 

riiiilhiiii'd /rum jiikjc 5J 

20 at a timp. This hodRopodue mol) of sharks makes for an 
exfiliiiR, confusing anil rather distinctive sport. 

ThouRh they fish only ofT the Au.stralian coast, the Dy- 
ers' fishiiiR in other respeot.s i.s a joint Austratian-American 
enterprise. One of their two shipmates is a former RuRhy 
player, AshleiRh Todkill; the other is an e.x-Baltinuirean, 
Chuck Walker, who used to run hooch from the Bahamas 
to Miami. The Dyers' 42-foot teak boat is .\ustralian-l)uilt. 
but its name is Ti iiiuamt because Bob Dyer was born in 
east Tennessee, cauRht his first catfi.sh in the Stones River 
and was first heard out.side the hills as a vaudeville enter- 
tainer wailing The Death of Floijd ('oUin» and other bits 
of hillbilly corn. D\’er went to Australia to see how the corn 
would do down under. The Australians loved it or, anyway, 
him. In the 15)40s, while rising to his present eminence as 
moderator of three weekly radio shows, Dyer met and mar- 
rieil his Australian wife Dolly. For the past four years they 
have spent most of their free time hunting large sliarks. 

There are some anglers who claim no shark should be 
cla.s.sed with the other deep-sea beauties as a game fish. Bob 
Dyer usually dismisses such anti-sharkers with a few acid 
words and a benign smile. “Every man to his taste,” he 
snorts. "It’s tough and shrewd. I like it. and if Ernest Hem- 
ingway would come fish witli me, he would like it too.” 

Sharks are indeed a low order of fish, come down from 
primeval times without evolving much. Big sharks have 
great strength and appetites, but not enough brains to \>ear 
half the malice which adventure writers are forever seeing 
in their eyes. A shark’s eyes actually are most often fixed 
in a piglike stare, and even at that are not much good. 
Sharks rely on good .sen.ses of smell, but oddly, after a 
shark has a good noseful, the dim eye.s at limes seem to 
lake over, the shark stops whatever thinking it may have 
been doing, grows holder and trie.', to eat anything. In 
one shark stomach fishermen found a packet of shark 
repellent, ami in another, a <lo/,en sling ray harli.s. In 
big sharks, Boh Dyer and other Australians have found 
wild hird.s, a variety of dogs i including a Newfoundland), 
kangaroos, horse.shoes, an IS-pound N'avy shell, three bot- 
tU-s of beer, a gasoline tin, the contents of a lady’s pur.se 
and bicycle parts. One hu.sy day a white shark ate away 
part of Bob Dyer’s anchor line. 

Such feeding defies logic, but biologists, anglers and 
spear fishermen are in fair agreement on some l)asic points. 
Though no one should bet a leg on it, a single shark may 
only shop around a swimmer, pick up loo.se fond and leave. 
As the number of sharks increases, each gets holder ami less 
discriminating. A mob of sharks behaves like a bargain- 
counter crowd, snapping up anything. 

When sharks are mobbing the TeHueit^ec, the Dyers can 
literally drop the bait in the toothy mouth of the shark 
they want. From this point the contest would be reduced 
to the usual one of man against fish, if only the rest of the 
shark mob would go away. The unwanted sharks become 
real spoilers, and at the peak of action, just who is after 
what fish and just what each person is doing can change in 
an instant. 

One moment Boh Dyer is playing a tiger while Dolly is 
in the galley stirring up lunch. In the next moment a 1.50- 
pound tiger that will make a nice three-thread record for 
Dolly shows up. Dolly, who posses.ses a rather delicate 
beauty which does not fit the splashing frenzy of shark 
fishing, then plays a bail out to the tiger from the cabin 
top. .Next thing .she knows, a r)hH-i>ound whaler shark slams 


against the port side and snatches a dangling chunk of 
whale meat , while on the starboard side Bob Dyer is trying 
to lug another gobbet away from another raider. Ash Tnd- 
kill, who previously was over the side, standing on a car- 
cass cutting out the liver to attract even larger sharks, is 
forced back into the cockpit because a tiger attacking the 
carcass accidentally honks it.self on a gafT. .Mate Chuck 
Walker is on the port side tying down the flailing tail of a 
shark that is showering the cockpit with water. A guest 
aboard steps unwittingly into the slosh of water and blub- 
ber and swoops across the fleck like a drunk on one roller 
skate. A large tiger rushes for the small shark Dolly is play- 
ing. "Well, fancy tbi.s,” says Dolly, like a lady finding a fly 
in her tea, “a l)ig tiger i.s trying to eat my tiger.” 

The action wanes, and the sharks slip away. The cockpit 
looks and smells somewhat like an abattoir. After such 
action the Dyers may set a record or they may not, for 
sharking is as freakish as any fishing. Bob 1 )yer once had a 
3.0<JU-pound while shark nearby to gaff. This would have 
broken thi* all-tackle record by over 4tH) pounds. But the 
great monster did what it is not sujiposedto do. Like a mako, 
it came clear from the water, wound up the trace ami cut 
the line. Two years ago Dolly Dyer boated a tiger of about 
1,4110 pounds, and this would have been the bigge.st tiger 
ever taken by man or woman. Dolly spent two Inturs 
pumnieling the noses of sharks who came in the night to 
eat her tiger. Ten hours later at the weighing dock the 
tiger gave birth to 40 little tigers, and the weight loss cost 
Dolly a record. That certainly is one trick no smarter egg- 
laying game fish could ever pull. end 



MAN-EATER wi-ighiiig 2,11)0 pountls ciiughl by I Iyer ofV Queens- 
land .ict a <iate record but was still 470 puunfis shy of worbl mark. 
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SNOW 

PATROL 


LS — depth of snow on lower dopes: I’S — 
depth of snow on upper slopes: TD — total 
snowfall during the week days; TW — total 
snowfall during the weekend; ('[) — crowd 
during the week; CNV— crowd during the 
weekend; Cl. — closed lifts, trails or slopes 


FAR WEST 

Mt. Hood. Or*.: Rain rhanged to nnnw last 
woekpnd. left akiine goud. Cara without ohainsi 
eauaed traffic jam on arceKs! road. Trails Ix*- 
two<?n Govt. Comp and Timherline had heavy, 
tricky cover. At Timberline I-S 180. I'S 184. 
Tt) 0, TW 4. Cl) 700, CW 1,500. 

Mt. Baker, Wa»h,: Heavy .mows left mofit of 
area unskiahle except for powder experts but 
Austin Bowl was packed by crowd last week- 
end. Many skiers asins long Tyrolia aluminum 
poles. I>i 208. TI> 22. <'W 600. 

Stevens Pa(«, Wa*h.: .\rea hatl good skiinK hut 
weather closed access roads Sunday. US 130, 
TI> 3 to 4. 

Snoqualmie Pats. Wash.: Mixed snow and rain 
made weekend skiiny heavy and slow. US 118 
to 120. TI) 5. TW 1. Cl) 3.50. CW 5..i00. 

Mt. Baldy. Calif.: Herb's Holkiw and Andy's 
Alley open for first time. Icy con<litions in 
Emile's Bowl caused cancellation of Far West 
Ski .A»<n. championships. Rossignot skis get- 
ting praise for |>erforiTiance on iev going. I’S 10 
to 20. TI) 0, TW 0, CD <i.50. CW 1.350. 

Big Bear Lake. Calif.: High temperatures have 
caused snow to gel mushy during day. Skiers 
waxing with Easki (ireen and A&T Red to over- 
come slow conditions. I.S 0 to 8, I S 12 to 18, 
TI) 0, TW 0. Cl) 600. CW 3.400. 

Squaw Valley, Calif. t Spring skiing conditions 
on upper slopes and open areas. Skiers eating 
lunches outdoors. Accommodations for week- 
en<l nearly booked. US 48, I'S 120, TI) 0, TW 0, 
CD 500. CW 3,000. 

Edelweitt, Calif.: Clear, crisp weather has kept 
skiing excellent. Far West junior champion- 
ahipH drew 102 entries here. US 94, I'S 134, 
TD 0. TW 0, CD 200. CW 3.000. 

Sugar Bowl, Calif.: High temperatures have 
skiers running slopes in shirt sleeves. .■Mpinixr 
Giant Slalom here Feh. 19. I>> 144, I'S 350. 
TI) 0, TW 0. Cl) 600, CW 2.200. 


WEST 

Sun Valley, Idaho: Skiing excellent. Lookout. 
Easter anil Christmas howls in superb condi- 
tion. Warm temperatures have set skiers to 
lunching on re.staurant terrace. Instructor 
Christian Fravda slated to go to Arlherg- 
Kandahar March 10-11 at Sestriere, Italy to 
race his former pupil, triple Olympic Winner 
Toni Sailer. On Haldy I'S 76. Roundhouse 64. 
On Dollar CS 25. valley fitter 20, TD 0. TW 0. 


Aspert, Cel.: Powder snow on all trails, main 
trail and slopes packed down. SKMSA cham- 
pionshipK here Feh. 18-19, US 28 to 31. I'S .58 
to 72. TD 12. TW 12. <'D 3.50, <'W 600. 

Hidden Valley, Col.: Shuttle bus service for 
skiers to upper slopes runs every half hour. US 22 
to 25. I S 48 to 51. TD 0, TW 10. CW 3,000. 
Winter Park. Col.: KxcellenI skiing all week. 
Roads leading to area are sn<>v>-packed. chains 
necessary. SKMSA junior championships here 
Feb. 18-19. I.S 31 to 43. I S 43 to .53. TI) 2. 
TW 8. CD 1.350. CW 3.1.50. 

Brighton, Utah: Fine powder skiing on l..nst 
Maid Run. Skiing elsewhere excellent. Roads 
have been kept o|H>n in spite of heavy snow 
during weekend. US 136. I'S 150, TD 0. TW 14. 
CD 2.500 <'W 3.000. 

Snow King, Wyo-: Dry powder skiing over 
whole mountain. Roads icy. chains needetl. I.S 
32 to 37. I'S 46 to 52. TD 2. TW 1. CD 200. 
CW 400. 

Big Mt., Mont.: Excellent powder over hard 
frozen base. Kew 20.passpnEer .'mow tractor 
taking skiers to .summit from top of lift. Lodge 
and chalet iHioked solid for two weeks. US 41 
to -12. rS 45 to 72. TD 3, TW 10, CD 185. 
CW 7.50. 

MIDWEST 

Rib Mt., WIi.: Cover thin hut skiahle here la.sl 
week. Kau Claire won high school ski meet here. 
US 6 to 8. I S 6. <'D 200. CW 1.100. 

Boyno Mt., Mich.: Snowfall during weekend 
covered hare spots. I>» 5 to 10. I'S 4 to 9, TW 5, 
CD 175. CW 625. 

Caberfae, M leh.: New snow replaced rover lost 
during midweek thaw. US 18, I'S 14. TD 6. 
TW 4. CD .500. CW 4,350. 

Tarry Peak, S. Oak.: Temperatures in the 40s 
depicled base last weekend. I>* 12. CS 16. 
TW 0. CD 150. CW 400. 

EAST 

Stowe. Vt.: All trails good to excellent with 
the seven turns on the No.se Dive open last 
weekenil for the first time. On Mansfield, plenty 
of cover. Lord Trail he.st. On Spruce. Sterling 
best. Norwegian fish-net underwear a new item. 
US 30. CS 40, TI) 12. TW 6, CD 1.800. CW 
3.750. 

Mad River Clen. Vt.: Powder skiing here 
turned to corn snow under spring temperatures. 
US 30, CS 42, TI) 8. TW 6. CD 100. t'W 2.000. 
Mt. Snow, Vt.: Skiing excellent with powder 


SKI TIP 

by SEPP RUSCHP 

President, Ml. Mansfield Co.. Inc. 


DOWNHILL RACING NEED NOT BE 
CONFINED TO DAREDEVILS. THERE 
ARE WAYS OF MAKING IT VALUABLE 
EXPERIENCE FOR ADVANCED SKIERS 


If you like to ski fa.si, are in tfood condition 
and have reached an advanced level of 
technique, there is no rea-son why you 
should not try downhill racing. In fact, 
there is good rea.son why you .should: it 
will improve your skiing. 

Downhill racing can be dangerous, but 
so can recreational skiing. It’s a question 
in either case of .staying within the limits of 
your ability and fitnes.s. Don’t race out of 
your class. 

A downhill course, unlike a slalom course, 
may be run many times for practice. Ski 


the course slowly at first, noting the loca- 
tion of fa.st and tricky places. Practice until 
you find out just how fast you can take 
these hard spots safely. 

Try to memorize the entire course, keep- 
ing in mind exactly how you plan to take 
each turn, where you must check and how 
you are going to ride each .set of bumps. 
Watch other racers practicing on the trail. 
You can learn much from their good judg- 
ment or lack of it. 

Seven-foot three-inch skisare usually best 
for downhill, regardle&s of your size. They 


over solid ba,se. Upper slopes are less skied, re- 
tain more cover snow. During weekend 10 to 20 
minute wail on lower lift, none on upper lift. 
US 10 to 30. US 20 to 45, TI) 10, TW 2, 
<T) 1.000, CW 5.000. 

Big Bromtey, Vt.: Some rain last weekend, but 
condition of slopes stayed good. Night skiing 
inaugurated Wednesday night under new lights 
on Lord's Prayer. US 7 to 2.5. US 7 to 27. TD 20, 
TW 6, CD 1.250. CW 5.200. 

Okemo, Vt.: Second weekend of operation has 
found increased crowds. New Poma lifts running 
smoothly. US 13 to 24. US 13 to 24, TI) 19. 
TW .5, Cl) 150. CW 1.250. 

Hogback. Vt.: Skiing good to excellent with 
new Poma lift operating dailv. Rope tows in use 
wwkends only. US 7 to 20. I'S 7 to 20. TD 8, 
TW 4. CD 100, CW 2.500. 

Cannon Mt., N.H.: Slopes excellent, trails 
good. US 1 to 31, CS 3 to 40. TI) 5. Cl) 1,200, 
CW 3.000. CL Middle Cannon, Hardscrab- 
ble. Paiilic's Folly. 

Eattarn Slopes Region: .At Cranmnre good to 
excellent skiing with new powder cover. Edi 
Mail! snd I.eona Reny. both of Eastern Slope 
Ski Club, were winners in Gibson Trophy 

Belknap, N.H.: New snow- during week made 
skiing on Tiger excellent. USEASA junior giant 
slalom winners were Pebbles Lyman of Relle- 
avre. Marsha Fletcher of Pico. I..S 4, US 8. 
TD 6, TW 2. CD 3.50. CW 2.000. 

Whiteface Mt., N.Y.: All tows in u.se la.«t week- 
end after heavy powder (all. Bunk house* at 
area filled. US 10 to 20. I S 28 to 36, TD 4, 
TW 4. CD 800, CW 2..500. 

Lake Placid. N.Y.: All four lifts in area oper- 
ated at full eappeily over weekend. Winter 
Carnival skimeister trophies awarded Caroline 
Draper of Prime Hill. Favor Smith of Lake 
Placid. Snn Bird Musters Ski Jump here Feh. 
18. US 12 to 24. I S .30 to 36, TI) 4. TW 4. 
CD 2.500, CW 2.500. 

BeMeayre, N.Y.: Skiing good. Slippery condi- 
tions on aeres.'i road last weekenii delayed skiers 
without chains or snow tires. Roads were sand- 
ed Sunday. US 10 to 21, I S 10 to 21. TI) 2. 
TW 6. CD 300. CW 1..500. 

Snow Ridge. N.Y.: Altovo-freezing tempera- 
ture* during week offset by new snow. Skiers 
with release bindings using safety straps to pr:-- 
vent runaway skis. US 15. US 40, TD 10. TW 8, 
CD 300. CW 3.000. 

Old Forge, N.Y.: .Skiing gcxxl with powder on 
solid base last weekend. 

Jiminy Peak, Mate,: All trails open last wrx-k- 
end. I-S 6 to 12. US 6 to 12, TD 8, TW 0. 
CW 1.000. 

Mt. Tremblant. Qua.: Skiing excellent. Roads 
open from Montreal in spite of repealed snow- 
falls. US 20 to 24. US 24 to 32. TI) 8, TW 5, 
CD 1.200, CW 2,200. CL— Devil's River, 
Kandahar, Ryan'.s Run. 

Mt. Jatper, Que.: All trails and slopes open. 
US25. US 42. TD 12, TW 7, CD 850, CW 1.050. 
Laurel Mt., Pa.: Area reopened with fair skiing. 
Lapzian ski raee won hy Rhetnhnid t'pe of 
Cleveland. US 2 to 6. US 4 to 8. TD 1. TW 1, 
Cl) 0, CW 50. CL lower slopes. 



SEPP RUSCHP 


are steadier and fa.ster than a shorter ski. 

It is a good idea to use one of the better 
.safety binding.s during practice, switching 
to a racing binding for the race itself. The 
racing binding gives the firmest possible 
connection between boot and ski. 

Exercise a bit before the start of the 
race, and take a number of deep breaths 
while you are readying for the start. Dur- 
ing the race, keep your skis as flat as pos- 
sible for maximum speed, concentrate on 
breathing steadily and keep your plan of 
the race firmly in mind. 
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FISHERMAN'S 

CALENDAR 

COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

C— clear water; SM -slightly 
high; FG -fishing good; FF— 
fishing fair: FP — fishing poor; 

OG— outlook good: OF — outlook 
fair OVG - outlook very good. 


BLACK BASS: i-'I.OliiriA; Rain nver niost of 
stile Ift-st week rained water levels and stirred 
buss to fast action in lakes and rivers. Hottest 
spots reported were Big l./ake George near 
Weiaka, Kissimmee River east of Lake Wales. 
Lake Tarpon northwest of Tampa. Chassa- 
hnwiczka River north of Tampa, and I.ake 
Harris, all of which should improve steadily 
front now until midsummer unless cold snap 
puts bass off feed temporarily, 

TENVB.S8F,E: Best bass fi.shing in Tennessee this 
week is at Center Hill Lake, where both large- 
and smallmouth show keen interest in large 
polar-bear hair flies fished jerkily close to bot- 
tom in medium-deep waters, tain last week- 
end halted falling ol levels at Norris. Douglas 
and other TVA lakes, and Dr. Glenn Gentry, 
fish Commission biolo'tist, believes airing out 
of lake beds may be beneficial if levels return 
to normal in near future. 

VOKTH carolisa: Fontana Lake is yielding 
ea.sy limits of largemouth and a few small- 
mouth from deep channels on live bait. Last 
wwk's lunker; 9 pounds. 

MiSROfRi: Lake Clearwater C, N, FfJ with live 
halt. <)G. Lake Wappapeltn C, .SH, KF/G for 
smallish baas on large minnows. OF. 

LOVusiANA-. OVO in ponds and lakes through- 
out southern part ol the state; several large- 
mouth in 5-to-7-pound clu-ss reported from 
Cheniere Lake at West Monroe and Black 
Bayou near -Monroe, 

STURGEON: WISTovsi.v: Sturgeon-spearing 
season opened la-st Saturday on frozen lakes 
Winnebago. I’oygan, Winneconne and Butte 
des Murts in central Wisconsin, and spearers 
reported good success, with "l-pounder from 
1-ake Toygan topping the list. Season ckises 
March I on Winnel>ago. February 19 on other 
lakes. 

STEELHCAO: oitECON; Fishing improved in 
most coastal streams last week, with best re- 
ports from upjter rivers, and new rain* are 
needed now to bring in new runs. Rest beta 
at present are Wilson. Nestucca, .Siletz, Al.sea 
ami Siusluw rivers; Sixes. Klk and Cheteo 
rivers are fair to good. Beat lun*s are cluster eggs 
and cherry bobbers and. in general, 0(J. 
HKiTisK coi.i'mima: Best rivers on Vancouver 
Island are I’untledge. Stamp and Cowichan; 
on the mainland the Vediler is mudil.V but 
clearing, and OG. Conuihalla River at H»jpe 
has prcidured some fish, as have Capilano and 
Seymour rivers, and OF generally, with chance 
of sharp improvement if new fish move in, 
i ai.ifoHSIa: “Bring your own rock and come 
in middle of week." says spy. as all north 
coastal streams continue to sizzle after last 
week's red-hot fishing: even South P'ork of Kel. 
lhf)ught to be knocked out for at least a year 
by floods, is bark in production. Be.st bet.s are 
Gualala, Matlole, Big and Ten Mile rivers, 
with 14-pounder from Gualhla top fish of week. 
Most fish are spent <lownalreamers, but bright 
fish are coming in. Surprise spot of wi-ek was 
I’utah Creek, tributary of Sacramento, which 
pfwluced scads of steelhead to 12 pounds on 
roe, despite silty water. Traffic terrific, warns 
Bjtent. who says some rivers look like New 
dear's Day in Pasadena. 

WASH1>T,T0N: Fishing generally alow, with 
rivers low and clear, but la.st week's warm 
rains improved lookout. Nooksack River, be- 
tween Highway D9 and Guide Meridian, get- 
ting heavy workout, with favorite holes Dutch- 
man's Bar. Frog- Pond at mouth of Bertran*! 
Creek and The Maples. Skagit River fishing 
scattered, with fair take at mouth of Dead 
Man's Slough, holes near -Mill Creek Junction 
and long drift near Hamilton, where new 
messle bobbe/ is suddenly productive. 
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COMING EVENTS 


# TV • NETWORK RADIO; All TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 

February 17 through February 26 



Bedminlen 

New England Open tournament, Boston (through 
Feb. 19). 

Batketbell 

(Leading college games) 

Louisville vs. Dayton, Louisville. 

St. Mary's vs. San Francisco. St. Mary’s, CaNI. 
(Professionals) 

Philadelphia vs. Minnesota & Syracuse vs. New 
'foi^, PViiladetpVna. 

Fort Wayne vs, Rochester, Fort Wayne. 

• Gil Turner vs. Gene Fullmer, welterweights. Mad. 

• Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Heck«y 

Chicago vs. Boston, Chicago. 

Sled Dog Racing 

New England SDC and International champion- 
ships. Laconia, N.H. (through Feb. 19). 

World Tennis Tour. Winston-Salem. N.C. 


Botkelboll 

(Leading college games) 

• Michigan State vs. Illinois, E. Lansing, Mich., 
2 p.m. C.S.T. (CBS). 

De Paul vs. Kentucky. Chicago Stadium. 

Duke vs. Navy. Durham. N.C. 

Lafayette vs. Temple. Easton. Pa. 

N.C. State vs. Maryland, Raleigh. N.C. 

St. Louis vs. Wichita, St. Louis. 

Tulane vs. Alabama. New Orleans. 

Vanderbilt vs. Tennessee. Nashville, 
professionals) 

• Syracuse vs. Fort Wayne. Syracuse, 3 p.m. 
(NBC*), 

Boston vs. Philadelphia, New Haven. Conn. 
Rochester vs. Minneapolis. Rochester. 

Bobsledding 

Natl. AAU sr. two- & four-man championships. 
Lake Placid, N.Y. (also Feb. 19^ 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. New York. Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Detroit. Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

• The Widener. (100.000. lY, m.. 3-yr.-olds up. 

• Hialeah Pk., Fla. (NBC-TV, 5 p.m.; radio, 5:15 
p.m.). 

San Felipe Handicap. (25.000, 1 1 16 m.. 3-yr.- 
olds. Santa Anita Pk.. Arcadia, Calif. 

Midwinter Regatta, Los Angeles harbor (also 
Feb. 19). 

World Tennis Tour, Charlolte, N.C. 

Trock A Field 

Natl. AAU indoor championships. Mad. Sq. Gar- 
den. N.Y. 



Boskelboll 

(Leading college games) 

Illinois vs. Purdue. Champaign, Mi. 

Kentucky vs. Vanderbilt. Lexington, Ky, 

Louisiana State vs. Alabama, Baton Rouge. 
Temple vs. Lebanon Valley. Philadelphia. 

Virginia vs. Duke, Charlottesville. Va. 

Boxing 

# Rory Calhoun vs. Angelo Defendis, middleweights. 
St. Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 
Archie Moore vs. Howard King, light heavyweights 
pontitle). San Francisco (10 rds.). 

Ralph Dupas vs. Hoacine Khalh. lightweights, 
New Orleans (10 rds.). 

Dei Flanagan vs. Jimmy Martinez, welterweights. 
Bangor, Me. (10 rds.). 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 31 


Boikelboll 

(Leading college games) 

Drake vs. St. Louis, Des Moines. 

Eastern Ky. Stale vs. Louisville, Richmond. 

N.C. State vs. N. Carolina. Raleigh, N.C. 
(Professionals) 

Fort Wayne vs. Rochester & New York vs. Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

St. Louis vs. Boston, St. Louis. 

Dog Show 

Eastern Dog Club Show, Boston (also Feb. 22). 

Hockoy 

Detroit vs. Boston, Detroit. 

■?!?.!!, 'l-.IAW. .' III! r»T» 

Botkolboll 

(Leading college games) 

Dayton vs. Seattle. Dayton, Ohio. 

Temple vs. St. Joseph (Pa.). Palestra. Philadel- 
phia. 

(Professionals) 

Minneapolis vs. Boston. Minneapolis, 

St. Louis vs. Rochester & Philadelphia vs. New 
York. Philadelphia. 

Boxing 

• Tommy Harrison vs. Eddie Machen. heavyweights, 

• San Francisco Garden, San Francisco (10 rds.), 
10 p.m. (ABC). 

Hockoy 

New York vs. Toronto, New York. 

Horto Racing 

Washington's Birthday Handicap, (25,000, 1 'A m. 
(turf), 4-yr.-olds up, Santa Anita Pk.. Arcadia. 
Calif. 

USLTA men’s indoor championships. New York 
(through Feb. 26). 

World Tennis Tour. Memphis. 



Ba$kolball 

Xavier (Ohio) vs. Dayton, Cincinnati Garden, 
Cincinnati. 

(Professionals) 

Boston vs. Philadelphia, Boston. 

Minneapolis vs. Rochester, Minneapolis. 

St. Louis vs. Fort Wayne. St. Louis. 

Syracuse vs. New York, Syracuse. 

Handball 

New England Assn, championships. Boston. 

Hockoy 

Chicago vs. Detroit, Chicago. 

New York vs. Boston, New York. 


Botkolboll 

C.I.A.A. tournament, Durham. N.C. (through 
Feb. 25). 

(Professionals) 

Syracuse vs. Fort Wayne, Syracuse. 

Golf 

Houston Open Invitational, (30,000, Houston 
(through Feb. 26). 

Sarasota Women’s Open, (5,000, Sarasota, Fla. 
(through Feb. 26). 

Hockoy 

Montreal vs. New York, Montreal. 

Tonntt 

World Tennis Tour, New Orleans. 



Boikolboll 

(Leading college games) 

N. Carolina vs. Duke, Chapel Hill. N.C. 

Santa Clara vs. San Francisco, Santa Clara. Calif. 
(Professionals) 

St. Louis vs. Syracuse & Philadelphia vs. Boston, 
Philadelphia. 

9 Rocky Castellan! vs. John L. Sullivan, welter- 
• weights. Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. (ID rds.). ID 
p.m. (NBC). 

Hockoy 

Chicago vs. Toronto. Chicago. 

Skiing 

Holmenkollen Week, cross-country and jumping 
competitions, Oslo, Norway (through Feb. 26)- 


Auto Racing 

SCAA race, Palm Springs. Fla. (also Feb. 26). 

Botko Iball 

J Leading college games) 

I Northwestern vs. Indiana. Evanston, Ind., 2 
p.m., C.S.T. (CBS). 

Alabama vs. Kentucky. Montgomery, Ala. 

Dayton vs. Eastern Ky. State, Dayton. 

Duke vs. Geo. Washington, Durham, N.C. 

Florida vs. Vanderbilt. Gainesville. Fla, 

Murray State vs. Louisville, Murray. Ky. 

N.C. State vs. Wake Forest. Raleigh. N.C. 

Ohio State vs. Illirxiis. Columbus, Ohio. 

St. Louis vs. Tulsa, St. Louis. 

Temple vs. Ouquesne, Palestra. Philadelphia. 
(Professionals) 

• New York vs. St. Louis. New York. 3 p.m. (NBC*). 
Rochester vs. Fort Wayne. Rochester. 

Bobfiedding 

North American two- S four-man championships. 
Lake Placid. N.Y. (also Feb. 26). 

Hockoy 

Montreal vs. Detroit. Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Boston. Toronto. 

Horto Rocing 

• Flamingo Stakes. (100.000 IW m.. 3-yr.-old$, 
• Hialeah Pk., Fla. (NBC-TV. 5 p.m.; radio, 5:15 
p.m.). 

Santa Anita Handicap. (100,000, l'/« m.. 3-yr-- 
olds up. Santa Anita Pk.. Arcadia, Calif. 

Track 

IC4A indoor championships. Mad. Sq. Garden, 
N.Y. 



Aufo Racing 

NASCAR 160-mile Grand Natl, championship 
race. Daytona Beach. Fla. 

Botkolboll 

(Professionals) 

Boston vs. Rochester. Boston. 

Minneapolis vs. Fort Wayne. Minneapolis. 

St. Louis vs, New York. St. Louis. 

Syracuse vs. Philadelphia. Syracuse. 

Hockey 

Chicago vs. Boston. Chicago. 

New York vs. Detroit. New York. 

Tennit 

World Tennis Tour. Fort Worth. 


*See local listing. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


LET’S THINK A WHILE 

Sirs: 

Your report on the Winter Games was 
excellent, wonderful reading in all three is- 
sues. Now is the time to face the questions 
rai.sed by the results. W'hy, with a country 
full of sport.s-loving people, did we do so 
badly? Granted, Russian athletes enjoy a 
mea.sure of official support which ours do 
not, but such support does not create great- 
ne.ss, it merely encourages it. What Russia 
apparently does have is an intense devo- 
tion to an ideal for its own sake. I may 
be wrong, but it seemed to this observer 
that the Russians were striving for per- 
fection for its own sake, although their 
sports commissars may be motivated by 
very different ideals. Immediately after 
the last war I spent much time with Rus- 
sian troops stationed in the Kassel, Ger- 
many, area as a liaison officer. I had 
many political-sociological discussions 
with some of their people. We got no 
place, of course, but again I was struck by 
their intense dedication to an ideal (the 
state over the individual i from which 
they themselves had derived almost no 
personal benefit at all. 

I sometimes think that we Americans 
have lost that capacity for devotion to a 
cause for it.s own sake. We want to be 
good athletes, businessmen, husbands, 
craftsmen, etc., but we want to get there 
using every short cut and easy way that 
science and our elastic principles can deNnse. 
Away with calisthenics, apprenticeships, 
drudgery, perseverance and courtesy and on 
to the goal. I have the feeling that in the 
W’inter Games we sent boys to do a man’s 
job. Let’s think about this for a while. 

R. B. F. Holdsworth 

I.x)s Angeles 

WARM HEARTS AT THE WINTER GAMES 

Sirs; 

I think that the Olympics do as much 
good for spectator.s as for contestants. 

W’hen the Finns applauded a Rus.sian 
for an outstanding performance — that is 
my idea of furthering the cau.se for world 
peace. 

I’d .say let’s warm our hearts more often 
through events like the Olympics. 

Bill Curtis 

Endicott, N.Y. 

READER, SPECTATOR AND PARTICIPANT 

Sirs: 

All I want to tell you is that SI is cer- 
tainly a wonderful publication. 

MR. CAPER 


I am intere.sted in sports of all kinds, 
even though I wa.s never a champion. I en- 
joy sports, like to read about them, like to 
watch them, and like to participate. 

SI is really tops. I hear many favorable 
comments. The report on the Winter Olym- 
pics in Italy was wonderful, a.s were 
many other things. 

F. Peavey Heffelfinger 

Minneapolis 

HE WHO WOULD VALIANT BE 

Sirs: 

La.st Sunday I took SI into the pulpit 
at our family service. The fathers and 
their boys identified the athletes who are 
now plugging for Christianity ISI, Feb. 
6), and then I read your quotations from 
Erskine, Towler, Burk, Kell and Roberts. 
It made a good sermonette, relevant and 
significant, with just a touch of humor. 
The Bible passage was I Corinthians 
9:15-18, 24-27, and the hymn was Hf M'/to 
H'oidd Vulianf lie. 

Randolph Crump .Miller 
Prore.s.sor of Christian Education 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 

• St. Paul wrote to the Corinthian 
congregation; “Do you not know that 
in a race all the runners compete, 
but only one receives the prize? So 
run that you may obtain it. Every ath- 
lete exercises self-control in all 
things. They do it to obtain a perish- 
able wreath, but we an imperishable. 
Well, I do not run aimlessly, I do not 
box as one beating the air; but I 
pommel my body and subdue it, lesi 
after preaching to others I myself 
should be disqualified.” (I Corinthi- 
ans 9:24-27.)— ED. 

EXPERIENCE 

Sirs: 

It is a real experience to be as.sociated 
with the.se out.standing athletes who have 
similar convictions. 

I’m heading south Feb. 18, .so it won’t be 
long until opening day. 

Carl Erskine 

Anderson, Ind. 

• To Carl Erskine of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers our best wishes for a suc- 
cessful opening and all subsequent 
days.— ED. 




TREMENDOUS TESTIMONY 

Sirs: 

I am deeply impres,sed by the Christian 
experience of Carl Erskine and his contem- 
poraries, summed up by Adrian Burk’s 
phrase: ‘T don’t pray to win.” Admitting 
of a limitation as it is written, I personal- 
ly would not have looked to their kind 
for such forthright and sincere declara- 
tions of faith and trust in God. The effect 
of such testimony on the youth in Den- 
ver must have been tremendous, and how 
fortunate that there now exUts a medium 
with the power and will to publicize it 
so widely. 

T. K. Almroth 

Van Nuys, Calif. 

MORE POWER TO HIM 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your superb article 
on the Fellowship of Christian Athletes. 
It was mo.st inspiring. 

All of us are concerned with the fact that 
more than 60% of our youth receive no 
formal religious training. And it’s wonder- 
fully thrilling that the FCA have commit- 
ted them.selves to give generously of their 
time and talents in sharing their Christian 
convictions before young people in general 
and athletes in particular. 

It is deeply gratifjing to find so many 
high-minded athletes concerned with the 
problem. Probably nobody can do a bet- 
ter job of steering our youth to the 
church of their choice. More power to Rob- 
in Roberts, Dan Towler, Carl Erskine, 
George Kell, Adrian Burk and all their 
colleagues. And more power to you for tell- 
ing the story! 

G. Herbert McCracken 
Member Advn.sory Board FCA 
Member Youth Committee of 
International YMCA 

Director Little League Ba.seball, Inc. 
New York 

TO BUILD BETTER CITIZENS 

S1R.S: 

HARNESS HERO WORSHIPERS TERRIFIC 
PROJECT AND YOUR REPORTING AND HAN- 
DLI.NG GIVES IT REAL WALLOP. ORDER OF 
DEMOLAY (BUILDING BETTER CITIZENS OUT 
OF BOYS 14 TO 21) CAN SPONSOR APPEAR- 
ANCES OF FELLOWSHIP OF CHRISTIAN ATH- 
LETES SPEAKERS IN KANSAS CITY AND MANY 
OTHER URBAN CENTERS. DEMOLAY FOUND- 
ER FILVNK LAND CONGRATULATES SI FOR 
PROVING ITS SIZE IN GOING AFTER AND 
continued on next page 
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PIAYING I P THE HARNESSING OP THE HERO 
WORSHIPERS. 


Kan.<a.< City 


ERLE S.MITH 


FRESH AND FUNNY 

Sirs; 

ConKratuiations on your wonderful car- 
toon strip by AJay! I’ve admired the small 
ihinK-s he’.s done for you for so lonj; and 
think the strip just great. He ha.s .such a 
fre.sh approach anil is so genuinely funny. 

Virginia Smith 

Santa .Ana, Calif. 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY 

Sirs; 

llera Wur^iip llornrxnfd wa.s well done, 
an<l shows all of us how practical Christian- 
ity is in sports, as well as in life. Where can 
I reach Don McClanon of the FCA? 

Rev. George S. Hewitt 
Union Methodist Church 

Brookline, I'a. 

♦ Headquarter? of the FCA are in the 
First National Bank building of Nor- 
man, Okla. McClanen’s athletes are 
preparing for engagements in Indian- 
apolis, Lincoln. Neb. and Lawrence, 
Kans. Plans are under way for a sum- 
mer conference combining athletic clin- 
ics with spiritual fellowship in order 
“to make more real and vital in the in- 
dividual life of the athlete the chal- 
lenge* of following Christ.”— ED. 

A HAPPY INVENTION 

Sirs: 

Your new cartoon character, Mr. Caper 
' ee page 59), is a happy invention. Comic 
strips that achieve an adult level are all 
too rare; u.sually the reader is drawn down 
too. Coneratulation.« to SI and to .Ajay. and 
may Cai>er never go kaput! 

Thomas Applehy 

Norfolk. Va. 

welcome 

Sirs; 

I think Ajay’.s cartoon Mr. Caper is re- 
freshingly .subtle and a most welcome ad- 
dition to the magazine. 

Euwin Giuiert 

Bridgewater, Conn. 


• .Ajay, Si’s Events & Discoveries il- 
lustrator, asked for more elbow room, 
and Mr. Caper was the result. — ED. 

one of the WORLD'S GREATS 

Sirs: 

I would like to pay tribute to SI for the 
splendid article <in soccer, covering both 
the fine paintings on the .sport and Eng- 
land’s Old Mon Stnnlnj (SI, Feb. 6i. 

To me Stanley Matthews i.s one of the 
world’s outstanding sportsmen, and gen- 
tlemen, loo. -At no time during his long 
career ha.s he ever been known to take 
unfair advantage of an opponent. He has 
played the game in almost every country 
in the world where .soccer is played and 
only an injury he received in Toronto dur- 
ing the English team's tour of that country 
kept him out of the team which played the 
United States team at RandaH’.s Island in 
19.')0. This was a keen disappointment to 
the thousand.^ of .soccer fans in this country 
who had traveled many mile.s to see him 
play. 

James .A. VVai.der 
Chairman. Olympic Selection Comm. 

Natl. Soccer Coaches As-sn. 

Philadelphia 

ALL-AMERICA SOCCER TEAM 

Sirs; 

■About a month ago the ISo.') collegiate 
All-America soccer team was announced, 
hut nowhere in your magazine could I find 
mention of this fact. A'ou have done a good 
job on soccer coverage up to now, hut I do 
think you slipped up when you overlooked 
this important event. 

Freu Hartrick 

Oherlin, Ohio 


• With a Pal on their collective Backs, 
here are the 1955 All-America soccer 
collegians: 


G 

James Davins 

Bridgeport 

II F 

Carlos Ossio 

California 

LF 

Roliert Simpson 

Temple 

RH 

Dale Conly 

berlin 

CH 

Sergio Rey 

Westchester 

T.C. 

LH 

John Hicks 

Indiana 

OR 

Dick Malinowski 

Baltimore 

IK 

Oleh Karawan 

Illinois 

CF 

Richard Packer 

Penn State 

IL 

David Arnold 

Wheaton 

OL 

E. C. Kirkhall 

Amherst 

-ED. 


A CORRECTION 

Sirs: 

In James Murray’s very stimulating ar- 
ticle on croquet, he writes that the sport 
was originated some time around 19Jo by 
a few wealthy estate owners in the East 
(among them Ogden Phipps, Mrs. .Marga- 
ret Emerson, .Averell Harriman and Her- 
bert Bayaril Swope Jr. j . This is an interest- 
ing observation, but an inaccurate one. I 
am not and never have been a "wealthy 
estate owner,” and in 192.>1 wa.s nine years 
old. My crocjuet playing at that age was 
just l>eginning, and it could hardly have 
lx*en called one of the more classic styles 
of the fieriod. 

.Mr. .Murray must refer to my father 
who was certainly one of the originators 
of the game and started playing it on the 
lawn of our hnu.se in Great Neck, L.l. 
(rented, not owned'. In 19J9 he moved to 
Sands Point (owned, not rented > and plays 
there now, on a very sporting and <|uitc 
difficult course. 

Heriiert Bayard Swope, Jr. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

♦ Of course it was father Swope who 
pioneered the game on Long Island. SI 
invites H. B. Swope Jr. to turn to page 
6’J for a variety of reader opinions (in- 
cluding that of an irate golfer) on cro- 
quet and croqueteers. — ED. 



“/ understand just about crerybodij owns a piece of him.” 


THE END OF H08EY BAKER 

Sirs; 

I was captivated by your Ye.sterday, 
Errrybiidn's Hero on Skolfs (SI, Jan. 16), 
written around the immortal Hobey Baker. 

Thought you might like to know that 
Hol>ey’.s memory lingers on, other than 
at St. Paul’s School and Princeton i19th 
Hole, Jan. 2), where they romi>ete on ice 
each year for the honor of winning his old 
hockey stick. 

It was my plea.<ure to have been a.ssoci- 
atod with Captain Hnl)ey Raker as a mem- 
ber of the 141st Aero Stjuadron (Pursuit', 
which he commanded in 191S. The l.)4 en- 
listed men and 22 ollicers of this s<tuadrun 
adored him as a man and .Army pilot. 

I was present on that sad day, the 2lst 
of Dei-emher. 191h, when he was killed at 
the little airfield outside Toul, France, and 
was one of the first to reach the cra-sh scene, 
and I removed his helmet before he was 
placed in an ainhulanc'e. 

Since 19;{2 I have acted a.s secretary of 
the 14Ist Aero Squadron A.s.sociati(m and 
we hold annual reunions. 

Over I.abor Day, 1941 our reunion was 
continued on page 62 
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new home tether set $4.98 


HAw'vbsn <sMs'. wiorV. SkW «9«v 

Wonderlul exercite- tw6ll lor iM'tlas. uo enywhara In 
veur yard. Opoonenty bat boll In oppotiM dlrociloni. You 
win by hitting ball poll othor ploysr until it winds com- 
plotoly up to Iho polo. Includot 2 woodon podditt. nylon 
cord. boll, and 2-pla<a polo with connoctor. hoovy duty. 
Ouotentood h. lool buy ot $4 OS post paid. 4.1 doelors or 
tond to WAMO MFC. CO.. Bok S2<. Son Gobriol. Calif 



msend form 

Free Re 

START 5PIAKING 

FRENCH 

SPANISH AlMOtr OVCIiM^ 

ll'kl 




MEN— AND WOMEN TOO! 

EXEROW 

will help you 

KEEP FIT 



RIDE and ROW 


THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 



UTl RATl'RI 


YOUR DOUBLE-BREASTED SUIT 

CONVERTED TO AN UP-TO-DATE 

SINGLE-BREASTED MODEL 


$1^30 Poitpoid 

Don't throw your olU fasb- 
lonctl double brcAstcJ suit 
iW4V. Havc it converted by 
tnaii to 4 smart new single 
breasted model lor only $19 '0 
cumpiecc. Our master tailors 
rc-desijtn, rc-stylc, retot even 
the collar and lapels oE your 
coat to toiilorm perlccily to 
present day styling We ll make 
your coat larjtcr or smaller if 
you wish. Sacistaciion ftuaranteed. Write Kir 
FREF. details how we convert your coat by mail 
or send yuuc coat and check luday. 

ROQERS TAILORING CO. 

Popl.SI-2 821 Proipocl 4.«. CtoYO.'ond. Qftro 



SPORTS SHOPS . . . Attention j 

Write for [dealer's Report on “10 Weeks 
of sales research on E VFRhST-Wcar.” 
Be sure you have T shirts, as offered in 
ad below, in your stock before our Na- 
tional Advertising starts. Write direct to: 

NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN Knitting Mills 

Bonnlngten, Vermenl 




fOn SPORTSMEN, SPORTSWRITERS, 
SPEOATORS, AND All SEASON WEAR 


Open mesh holds insulating oir celts coptive 
between body ond other garments. You're 
warm in cold wintry winds, cool under hot 
summer sun. Used by Vikings for 1,000 /Mrs. 


IN COMFORT 

EVEREST-^'eew 

WHY 
DON’T 


and rannii puyara, Milan, 
Fishprmpn. Hunfprt, Skipra 
ond Skoiara oil oy«r lh« 
world, occloim Ihia 
originolly Norwaglon 
vhirl 0 rortmoal 
contribution to 
paraonol contort. 

Stondord ittm for 
many ormiaa, 
of Itfldora in alt 
aperta, on immadiota 
hit in Conodo, it is new 
ovoilobU in Ih* U.S. 


SHIRT OF SPORTS. Dept. 51 

ORIGINAL ITEMS LTD.. INC. 

PO Box 70. Leconia, New Hampshire 

Ship EVEREST-WaorTahlrta, S ox. cotton, os in- 
dicated, S3.9S Poaipoid, Check or M.O. enclosed. 
Men's SMI Women'* 5 M L 


( ) Send literoture on Long* when ready. 






City 


State 
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pro(|UPt and a deacriptinn of the apparent- 
ly ditferent equipment which is used? 

Coi-osEi. R. E. Cushman Jh., USMC 
Norfolk, Va. 

Sirs: 

. . . Will you please advise me where 
the English croquet sets mav be purchased? 

W. R. Wins 

Springfield, Mo. 

Sirs; 

1 would very much appreciate your fur- 
nishing me the manufacturers' names of 
the cro<iuet or wicket eijuipment, whether 
domestic or foreign. 

John Kai.k 

Sheboygan falls, Wis. 

• The Messr.s. Mitchell, Luebke, 
Winn, Kalk, Colonel Cushman and 
other new converts to the old sport of 
cro<|uet who have written SI for infor- 
mation will hear from us by letter.-E D. 

OH PIONEERS! 

Sirs: 

Your excellent piece on the Iffctcf .t/cH 
of HoUyirfHid needs some historical but- 
tre.s,sing. Mr. Darryl Zanuck is wrong in 
Ix'lieving that the "scientific,” brutally 
competitive game of croquet as they play 
it originated on Long Island in the 'iJOs. 
And the roll call of experts omits one who 
was in all probability the greatest player 
of this country — the noted novelist Kath- 
leen Norris, 

Mrs. Norris and her late husband Charles 
G. Norris were playing thi.s modern cro- 
quet at their ranch at Saratoga, Califor- 
nia (oO miles south of San P'rancisrsp a.s 
early as 1 9 1 9. They taught me the game in 
19-1, so I know whereof I speak. They had 
already developetl, on a huge lawn, a game 
that in deadly accuracy, range and intri- 
cate strategy seemed to combine elements 
from billiards, polo anti che.ss. The Norri-ses 
changed the entire spirit of cro(|uet, much 
the way another Californian, Maurice Mc- 
I.oughlin, had changed tennis. They pio- 
neered in countless refinements, including 
night tournaments under floodlights. Cee- 
gee Norri.s was a superb player and so later 
was their son Dr. Frank Norris. But the 
ma.ster of all was Kathleen. She had every 
technical skill, a depth of strategic re- 
source that champion chess players wouhl 
envy, and steel nerves in the clutch. 

After many years of play Mrs. Norris has 
finally retired, but during her long reign 
she could have given the boys from Holly- 
wood .some moments of wide-eyed and per- 
spiring amazement. 

Richard Leo.nard 

Larchmont, N.Y. 

A SWING AT SWOPE 

Sirs; 

Herbert Bayard Swope Jr. in talking 
about croquet certainly mu-st be both igno- 
rant and blind to stale "in golf you t on’t 
need intellect at all, just a .swing.” Anyone 
who is a fair golfer at all will admit that 
concentration and the ability to think U 
one of the greatest assets in .shooting good 
golf. Hogan, who is well qualified to talk 
on golf, a little more than Swope anyhow, 
says "90% of golf Ls l>etweeii the ears.” 

Bill Huestesl 

Phoenix 


held in Philadelphia, at which time we all 
journeye<l to the cemetery in West Philadel- 
phia whore Hobey Baker is buried and con- 
ducted a memorial ser%'ice at the grave. 
One member of his crew, Clarence D. Mick- 
elson, was present at that time. 

Of the 1,)4 enlisted men and 22 officers 
who were members of the 14lst. I still cor- 
respond with 137 of them, and in practical- 
ly every one of their homes you will find a 
picture of Hobey Baker. It is not infre(]uent 
that old eyes will still become dimmed and 
moist when his name is mentioned in con- 
versation. 

There i.s no que.>!tion but that he was 
loved as very few officers are by a group of 
fellow officers and men. 

We have completely lost track of the 
members of his family. Do you know of 
any? 

Arthur D. Dodds 

La-s Cruces, N. Mex. 


A. T. Baker III, an associate editor 
of Time; Hobart Amory Hare Baker 
of Old Lyme, Conn.; Henry Baker, a 
reporter on the Hartford ('ourani; 
Laurance Baker of Doylestown, Pa.; 
and Mrs. Clement .Tacomini of Los 
.\ngeles. Hobey was named after tlie 
uncle who brought him into the world; 
Dr. Hobart .-Vmory Hare, a famous 
physician of his day who was president 
of the board of Philadelphia’s Jefferson 
Hospital.— ED. 

CROQUET, ANYONE? 

Sirs; 

Who cares about croquet? . . . Since 
when is it a sport? A couple of weeks ago 
it was bird watching. I’m almost afrai<l to 
buy the next is.sue. 

Mike Kenny 

Detroit 

• Who cares? W’hy, nobody but people 
—see below.— ED. 


Sirs: 

I am very interested in the Wicket Men 
of fiolliiwood iSI, Jan. .30i. Can you ad\ise 
me where I can get the necessary informa- 
tion on the layout of this lyiM- of crexjuet 
course as well as to where I can buy this 
Engli.sh equipment? 

Joe C. .Mitchell 

Marfa, Texas 


HOeCY BAKER'S PLANE 

• Another SI reader. Thomas H. 
Noone Sr., who also knew Baker as a 
flyer, took this picture (see cut) of 
Baker’s plane after the crash that killed 
him. Hobey’s brother died a few years 
ago leaving four sons and a daughter; 


Sirs: 

Your story on croquet was a howling 
succes.s here in our home. Please publish 
the rules by which these people play. 

Rohert W. Lueiike 

Grwn Bay, W’is. 


Sirs: 

. . . Can you send me or tell me where 
to find the rules for this modified game of 
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LOUISE WIDENER 


As befits a young and attractive Kentucky matron, Mrs. 
P. A. B. Widener III of Lexington is a fine horsewoman. 
But, although she lives more than 500 miles from the 
ocean, it is at deep-sea fishing that she excels. Pictured 
here with her husband Pete, Kentucky’s new commissioner 
of state police, Mrs. Widener has, at one time or another, 
held two world fishing records. In 1950 she set the women’s 
Atlantic sailfish mark by landing a TO.'-j-pounder on a ;I0- 
pound test line, and in 1951 she set another record by tak- 
ing a 23-pound 3-ounee sailfish on a 20-pound test line. “I 
fish just for fun,” says Mrs. Widener modestly. “Those rec- 
ords were Just accidents. Just being out in the boat and 


trying your luck is the main idea. When you catch a fish, 
that’s an added bonus.” A.s proof of this, Mrs. Widener 
points out that her biggest thrill in fishing came from a dis- 
appointment, something veteran fishermen easily under- 
stand. It happened last month when she lost a 400-pound 
blue marlin after a three-hour struggle off Palm Beach. It 
was tough to lose him, she explains, but it was fun getting 
that close. 

As the wife of a man who has an eighth interest in Nash- 
ua, she is also keen on racing. She owns a yearling filly by 
Shannon II out of Namor, and she expects to race her next 
year. “I have hopes,” Mrs. Widener says, ”1 have hopes.” 
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Qreat 


WHAT WONDERFUL WHISKY! Smooili, siuive, mallow.. .the dunce 
of connoisseurs tlic worltl over. I'lnit's Jolinnie Wulker — Scoldi from Scol- 
liiiid. anti ScoU'li at iis he.si (i\uo\s. H{fl L//h('l...lilfii'k I.alnl...lwth 86.H Rrovf. 
('aiifttla I)r\ Giii"tr Air. liir.. .Vru' .W )*. Sole Inifforter. 

Johnnie I^lker 

Blended Seote/i W/tlsky 


Bant 1820... 
sfdl ^oing sfroi/g! 



The irrsalile new '30 D'xige H-passenger Ciist'im Sierra Suitiim If 'agim 

lake any nmnl)('r...ii|) lo 8 I 


i.r(:ii.i.F. n\i.L .t..i DFi^i aknaz uimv,.) 

c.hM*r wilh J \\1F.S \! ASO\ in Ih^ .\I(;M Mile 
.|.li..rr. "FaRKVKK. DAHI.INC.*'* Ti..-.r «.l. 
vcniiiri's in « Dmlgp Sution Wi^on tnakr (it*.! class 
rnlcrlainmi'nl (ami firsl rlas* Iravrlj! 

*A Zaiira 1’rinlui‘tionn. Ini\. pioiiirr filmrd in 
Hollywood liy Drsilii ami |•rI■llllr■•Il l>y Dcm Arnaz. 


Wlial an* vnii plaiininp in iln this afUTiioon. this pvpinnp? And 
wnulilii'l it 1)0 a lot mnro fun in a new ’56 Ddd^jo Staliun Wa^nn? 
Horo's what wp mean: Take tttiY iiiimiHr. up to H, mi a stifnri to ih 
ski !inlf!i\ In the thvnter. the dunce nr ichnt hnve you. 

Pick up that farnitur'' at mothers. [If ith the rear seat removed and 
the midille seal folded fnrivard. you have a 9-fnnl level platform.) 
Use the tailgate as a hiiffet latde on voitr familv pienic. 

Take the drivinf! {’map n ithnnt usinfr sardine-paekinfr techniques, 
Ymi luivo yiiiir rlmiop nf 2-d«)iir ami l-ilinir mndols, Suhurlian or 
Siorra. in fasoinalin^ oolnrs and inloriors. Ami ovory '56 Doclgo 
wa^iin ofi'ers Majii)! Tmndi [lush-liullon driving. 

I.ook tin-in ov<T at ymir Dodge d«*alor’s . . . soon! 




